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Editorial, 


CURIOUS and significant incongruity of self- 
government in penal and reformatory institu- 
tions is that it depends on the leadership of 
a head of the institution who believes in it 
with enthusiasm. Miss Davis, a leading author- 
ity on the subject, brings this out, and gives interesting 
results of reference of the question to inmates them- 
selves. The chief reason given, among the large majority 
voting against the change, was that there were people 
appointed and paid to do the governing, who were 
better able to do it than were the inmates. When 
a similar question was brought up before the student 
body in a large college for girls, the same reply was 
made,—they had too much to do to have charge of mat- 
ters which persons specially trained for such work were 
engaged to manage. No matter how far democracy may 
be applied, it can never dispense with the leader, can 
never be literal and pure democracy. Self-government 
will itself always develop some form of government from 
above, the government of the selected, the fit, the capable, 
or the influential. It will be democracy in being chosen 
by all instead of being imposed without choice by some 
power or authority from above. But, it will be a differ- 
ent democracy from the rule of a majority, in that mere 
numbers, or reference of questions to all without regard 
to knowledge or fitness, will not be considered decisive. 
Limited power is just as necessary in a democracy as 
under a monarchy, and efficient and responsible rule will 
be just as imperatively demanded by the people as ar- 
bitrary and autocratic rule has been rejected by them. 
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THE modern newspaper has enough to answer for with- 
out being held to account in big and indiscriminate in- 
dictments from the pulpit. Where it sins, and the sins 
can be brought closely home to the responsible offenders, 
there should be exposure. But some ingenuous reformers 
let their zeal outrun both discretion and fairness. ‘To 
mass together all the faults of omission and commission, 
without just comparison with virtues, and without full 
inquiry into reasons, is to commit the very error that is 
charged. To condemn the press for featuring sensa- 
tional things, for filling the first page with the worst that 
has happened the day before, and to fatten a discourse 
with such condemnation, is to make the pulpit just as 
sensational and muck-raking as the press is criticised for 
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being. If -all the sensationalisms of the pulpit were 
exposed on a Monday morning in the newspapers there 
is good reason for thinking that the preaching of the 
country would suffer in the comparison. What is popu- 
lar in a community so far as pulpit and news columns 
are concerned is less a judgment against them than 
against the community, and it is even more incumbent 
on the pulpit than on the press to lift the level of appre- 
ciation rather than subside into it. 


as 


From the hottest interest in the questions on which 
good and far-sighted people are divided an advocate 
must sometimes look with detachment to the significance 
of such discussion itself. The desire to make his own 
views prevail is taken up into a desire to imagine what 
can prevail in such a mixture of minds. Shall it be mere 
majority, or power of persuasion, or adroit management, 
or superior merit that determines the outcome? It 
certainly will not be that kind of assertiveness which 
leaves no room for another’s truth, that far extreme 
which some contestants take as though going farthest 
in opinion is to get farthest in result. When a-small 
group discusses some immediate matter of action the 
most muddled beginning generally settles down to clear 
choice. In the vast problems of our time principles are 
working of which most of those concerned are unconscious. 
They will do most to fix the world’s direction, and through 
them a Providence must be reckoned with. 
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“THE breakdown of efficiency”’ and similar phrases are 
used rarely now, because the business of service goes 
farther than mere mechanistic methods and mental rote. 
Where the emphasis was once upon such things as making 
five movements do the work of eighteen in the laying of a 
brick, and the memorizing of one hundred articles by a 
sort of shorthand scheme, to-day thousands of men are 
grasping the philosophy of efficiency, and making it a 
fundamentally spiritual enterprise. The heart of it is 
really a great emotion, namely, the desire to serve. To 
realize this ideal, as much stress is laid upon the laws of 
reliability as upon the laws of ability; that is, as much 
upon the feelings and their education as upon the in- 
tellect and its education. ‘To instruct the business world, 
and indeed all people who would do everything well, that 
in the well-rounded personality is the only lasting suc- 
cess, and to illustrate the market and cultural value of 
loyalty, courtesy, considerateness, and poise, as well as 
to lay down sane laws for the cultivation of these quali- 
ties, not to mention those of volition and intellect, is the 
splendid object of pioneers who know what a botch a great 
deal of orthodox schooling is. 
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Ir is a man of science, Prof. More, in his “‘Limitations 
of Science,” who has charged upon scientists an indis- 
criminate use of their authority in and out of their spe- 
cialty. They have assumed the same infallibility for 
their fancies as for their facts, have claimed equal im- 
portance for observations and speculations, and have, 
in the minds of their readers, had credit for assertions 
which had only a metaphysical character as though they 
were matters of physical observation. ‘Why should 
the theorist be allowed to mix fact and fancy, law and 
hypothesis, as he chooses, and not be called to account? 
... Huxley spent his life, in season and out of season, 
waging battle with bishops and laymen to convince them 
that religious belief and religious theory must square 
with objective fact. He assured them that men of 
science could provide a foundation for truth, and would 
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~ have a rational basis of life and belief; and how have we — 
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not impose a false one, so that all men might know and = 


kept the faith? We have given with equal emphasis our 
speculations and our observations.” ‘The general reader, 
with his mind about what is being told him, can see that 
when a scientist passes from telling what he sees to telling 
what he thinks about what he cannot see he passes from” 
a position of authority to one no higher than that of his 
readers. An expert in mechanical engineering carrying 
into art the same note of authority which belongs to him 
in his specialty has his opinion that modern sculptors 
have excelled Michelangelo and Phidias received with 
inward amusement. Why should the opinion of a biolo- 
gist about. religion have any of the weight which his 
judgments in biology merit? Claiming any such regard 
for his denials of religious faith, or using it when others 
associate him with it, is spiritual embezzlement. 
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Is the number of persons who frankly admit that they 
have not read the most notable of the classics, and do not 
intend to, increasing? Is literary bluffing on the wane? 
Do we meet less frequently the superior person tongue- 
tipped with “Have you read 2” Or ist aemere 
flurry of witty paragraphers that is responsible for such a 
confession as that of a minor poet of our day who laid out 
a list of masters whom he found impossible. In like vein 
a reviewer in the Evening Post; New York, says to an in- 
quirer for something on Carlyle that, if he doesn’t prove 
engaging, it is yet ‘‘possible to be a blameless citizen and 
not really enjoy Carlyle; it has been done.” So, too, a 
distinguished university president has said we read too 
much and think too little. We do not overmuch of 
either, as a matter of fact; yet he was mainly right, for 
the difficulty about our reading is that much of it is about 
what other people have found in the originals. "They do 
our thinking. Too many of our literary adventures are 
among tabloid, predigested interpretations of the great 
things which, instead of being aids to culture, in truth 
destroy the labor and the love of acquiring the heart of 


- the real works. 


A Ritual Peril. 


Though the parable of the good Samaritan is so familiar, 
there is one question it presents that is not often taken up. 
Why did it happen that Jesus took a priest and a Levite 
as his examples of indifference to human suffering, 
when there were so many other callings likely to pro- 
duce calloused sensibilities? Why not some official of the 
government, filled with pride of station; why not a 
wealthy Pharisee, absent in mind from everything save 
his own worth; why not some captain, to whom the 
sight of wounds was not specially provocative of pity; 
why not a courier, hurrying to deliver despatches; why not 
another traveller, fearful of his own safety in a dangerous 
region,—why not almost anybody but a priest and a 
Levite? And if the temple institution deserved this 
mention, why should two be selected, why both the © 
priest and the Levite? Not a word shows what reason — 
Jesus had for thinking these men likely to pass by a 
case of suffering without stopping to relieve it. We 
have to look to the words “ priest” and “‘ Levite” them- 
selves for explanation. There is no other conclusion 
indicated but that something in their calling inclined them — 
to be neglectful of human distress. ‘The emphasis on 
point is extraordinary. it : 

Looking for the reason for such a paradox as ¢ 
of religion tending to lessen human pity, 
variety of explanations appear in the li 
No curious investigation as'to Pa 
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requisite. There is enough human nature and religious 
_ organization near by to furnish interesting material for 
inquiry. Here is the place to put the matter of salvation 
here and hereafter. Not as a matter of doctrine, but as 
a matter of tendency in human life, the belief that good- 
ness has no saving efficacy, and that the important 
thing is not helping men to keep alive here, needs to 
be looked into. What would men and women naturally 
do, who had heard nothing about religion but that it 
consisted in getting valid insurance for another life, 
when they saw a man half dead? Would such a religion 
1 incline them to stop merely to bind up his wounds? 
When eternal life is tested by what men think rather 
__ than by what they do, and all the religions, each in its 
; way, are persistently stating the matter intellectually, 
: in the form of an attitude of the mind, more than practi- 
cally, in the form of life, would it be much wonder if 
even now we could find many instances that light up 
the one strange point in the parable of the good Samari- 
_ tan? Human nature is apt to act in the direction of 
| its habitual looking. If it looks most to a way of be- 
_ lieving, it will be quite likely to be absent-minded about 
distress. We know a man who with character and the 
__ best will in the world was out of work. When he had 
; got down to the last cent, and he had no place to sleep, 
he went into the Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
city and told his story, how he must have lodging. The 
_ man he talked to looked into his eyes and only asked, 
“Do you love Christ?’ He went out into the street 
without answering a question so cruel in its implication. 
Wandering out of the city, he came to homes of the 
poorest people, and knocked at a door. The people 
were foreigners, crowded and squalid. But they wel- 
-  comed him, made room for him, and in the morning 
shared food with him. They asked no questions. The 
first man, no doubt, meant well, and perhaps the institu- 
4 tion was not properly represented in him. But he was 
an effect, nevertheless, of a way of looking at religion 
and of putting one kind of religion rather than another 
; first. He certainly set Christianity in the shoes of 
the priest and the Levite, and misrepresented the Christ 
he thought to serve. 
A like process goes on in religion as worship. Devotion 
and noble forms of its expression may be made such a 
specialty in religion as to absorb most of the attention 
and interest. Where this is the case the priest and the 
___ Levite walk again as on the road to Jericho. We have 
_ heard from persons in sorrow how this or that man 
officiated. It would be impossible to believe save from 
persons of unquestionable veracity that such hardness 
- and coldness and mechanical indifference and even 
: positive harshness was possible) Men whose one 
excuse for existence at the moment was to be human, 
and minister tenderness and sympathy, were merely 
machines droning words without thoughts. So fre- 
quently is this the case that not a few persons expect that 
_ a minister called to homes of sorrow has no difficult or 
_ fatiguing task. “He only has to read a service,’’ it is 
thought. That one who conducts such a service should 
be torn and rent in spirit strikes some people with sur- 
prise. - ; 
_ In Gorky’s account of his childhood, some passages 
about his grandparents reveal startling conditions in a 
sincere religion. The woman’s prayers were wonderful 
n their expression, full of spontaneous outpouring of 
it, the man’s were not less devout and sincere; 
they followed with unfailing memory the words of 
he took pride in his fidelity. “One day 
to him jokingly: ‘God must be tired 
ur prayers, father. You do nothing but 
er and over again.’ ‘What’s 
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that?’ he growled out in an ominous voice. ‘What are 
you nagging about now?’ ‘I say that you do not offer 
God so much as one little word from your own heart, 
so far as I can hear.’ He turned livid, and, quivering 
with rage, jumped up on his chair and threw a dish at 
her head.’”’ The story is instructive, because the 
ritual performance was so scrupulous and genuine and 
filled so large a part of daily household habit. To 
consider it too exceptional for purposes of illustration 
is to possess a rare and happy ignorance. 

The ritual peril is to-day what it has been ever since 
the prophets asked what the Lord cared about cere- 
monies in comparison with every-day kindness and 
helpfulness. We have friends who are good enough 
to feel sad that we are Unitarians, and condescend to speak 
well of our kind, as if to comfort us in belonging to it. 
They say we do a great deal of good, and add, not far 
out of hearing, “What a pity they are not Christians.” 
There is still high authority for the question, ‘‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ And the 
words “Go thou and do likewise’? were spoken by 
Jesus in answer to the man who had asked, ‘“‘ What must 
I do to inherit eternal life?”’ D. 


Children of Toil. 


Children’s Sunday comes in the month of flowers and 
is observed with songs and recitations. The children 
come into the church and hear a sermon addressed spe- 
cially to them, and perhaps see babies christened. It 
is all very lovely and sweet and joyous. We think what 
our children are to us, what we hope for them, and © 
dwell on all the precious meanings of childhood. 

There is another sort of Children’s Sunday which comes 
in the dead of winter. It has reference not to our chil- 
dren, but to quite other and different children. They 
are never in church where they can be seen, and where 
they can join in happy celebration and hear some inter- 
esting counsel or some pleasing story. Few of the things 
said about children apply to them. Flowers do not fit 
their case. Songs of joy are badly out of tune with 
their lot. They do not make the light of homes, for 
many of them have little that could be called home, and 
get little comfort out of the homes they have. ‘Talking 
about the Jove of mother and father would not touch 
their hearts, except with a wish that they could have 
something of the sort, because instead of being taken 
care of by their parents they help take care of the parents, 
when they have them, and very often have parents not 
worth taking care of. ‘Father,’ with many of them, 
means harshness and cruelty and drunkenness; ‘‘mother’”’ 
means too often neglect and sadness and suffering. They 
are sometimes forced to work when they should be at 
school, and are made to feel that playing is a crime, and 
are whipped out to earn their little bit toward the family 
support. When parents do not force them, conditions 
do; and well-meaning people, who would like their chil- 
dren to get schooling and grow up to better fortunes 
than theirs, have to see their children denied these ad- 
vantages and tied down to hard and unpromising labor. 
There ought to be a Children’s Sunday for them. Bring 
them in fancy into the church. They will more than 
fill the empty pews. They will crowd the aisles and 
throng up on the platform, and pack the galleries and 
stairways. What a sight they would make for Children’s 
Sunday! The faces would not be children’s faces; they 
would be old faces on young bodies! They would be 
decked out in their best, but how poor and scanty that 
best would be! How many of them would be pale and 
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thin and stunted, or hardened by too early labor into, 
premature strength! When the organ played the song 
“Hear our happy voices rising full and free,” how many 
of their voices would rise? Why are they not all singing 
somewhere? Why should there be a great many chil- 
dren for whom a Children’s Sunday would be a mockery 
and bitterness? Why not make things so that all could 
have a Children’s Sunday, and Children’s Week-days? 
Can we observe a Children’s Sunday in June without 
doing something in January to liberate the children of 
toil? 

It is humiliating and shaming to realize that, while 
across the seas children are being orphaned and starved 
by war, here in our land of plenty children are becoming 
industrial conscripts, pressed into service and made to 
endure the martyrdoms of peace. Though they enlist 
of their own will, unaware of what they sacrifice and 
what they undertake, the shame is not less ours. There 
are people who live on them. ‘There are dividends en- 
joyed by thousands who are indifferent to the fact that 
they are made possible by the labor of children. Some 
of them seem to think that it is lucky for the children 
that they have such work, and can earn a sort of living 
better than they could have without such work. ‘There 
are working children whose lot is made as favorable as 
it could possibly be made. In some cases the oppor- 
tunity to labor represents an advance from previous 
conditions. Not a few corporations provide mitigations 
for the children in their employ which if they were 
everywhere provided would take away part of the curse 
of child labor. But there are so many children for whom 
there is no such consideration, and so many employers 
who are callously unregardful of their duty, and so many 
corporations whose interest it is to keep up child labor, 
and so many families in which children have to look on 
the pay they might get as desirable, and so many people 
who know all this but care about very little of it, that 
giving double credit to whatever apologists may say for 
the wretched business leaves us with a big burden and 
a national shame. What war does with its horrors to 
make us pity little children, peace is capable of doing, 
and is doing, with its greed and its industrial oppressions 
and its prosperous selfishness. In some places the lot of 
children is harder here than it is anywhere in the war 
zones, because it is not headlined in the papers, because 
it is dull and part of the usual order of things, and because 
the cruelties of peace are concealed and protected and 
not so easily featured by writers of facts more startling 
than fiction. 

While we are looking abroad for remedy of frightful- 
ness there, it is only fair to ourselves as well as to people 
there to take a glance about us and see ourselves as 
others might see us. Here is a national fact. Little by 
little the campaign to save children from the oppressions 
and injuries of premature and harmful toil has cleared 
a way of deliverance. One State after another has put 
into its laws provisions for protection. Every year those 
provisions have been extended and increased. But an 
evil of national proportions cannot be controlled by less 
than national powers. What cannot be done in one State 
can be done in another. The little-by-little progress 
which holds no promise or even possibility of complete 
accomplishment becomes discouraging. And the evil 
continues so great that it fronts the nation as a nation. 
Congress has again before it enactments which will bring 
a fair and even pressure, and compel regard throughout 
the country for the interests of.children. The constitu- 
tionality of these enactments is vouched for by such 
weighty authorities as to justify their passage. The 
narrow margin by which they were defeated at the last 
session lends hope of victory at this session. ‘The Keat- 
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ing Child Labor Bill has been reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor. By this time it may have 
passed the House. ‘The churches of the country will with 
better grace celebrate Children’s Sunday next summer 
if now they make the influence of their members felt by 
personal word to their Senators in behalf of the children 
who toil, and for the good name and future well-being 
of the nation which has so long permitted this cruelty to 
children. 
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Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT WILSoN’s tour of the country, beginning 
with New York, during which he delivered a series of 
speeches defining the attitude of the administration 
on the issue of preparedness for national defence, was 
an outstanding feature of the events of the week. Be- 
ginning with his address in New York last Thursday 
night, in which he laid emphasis upon the uncertainties 
of the international situation, which he intimated might 
change for the worst overnight, the President in all his 
speeches urged the adoption of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of military measures which would place the 
country in a position to defend its independence and 
liberties against possible encroachments from abroad. 
The specific plan advocated by Mr. Wilson is outlined in 
the project for the increase of the regular army and for 
the creation of a volunteer force designated as the ‘‘con- 
tinental army,’’ which would place half a million men at 
the disposal of the Government in the event of an attack 
by a foreign power. ‘This force is designed to serve as 
a nucleus for whatever other troops may be recruited in 
the hour of need. : 
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THE discussion aroused by the President’s addresses 
brought out in some strength a sentiment in various 
parts of the country for the introduction of compulsory 
service as the basic principle of the military strength of 
America, and the creation of a regular army after the 
model of the Swiss ‘‘nation in arms.” In Congress the 
discussion is crystallizing into a non-partisan demand 
for the establishment of a much greater military power 
than that now possessed by the United States, but there 
is a wide margin of difference between the extreme wings 
of the advocates of preparedness over the details of the 
scheme to be undertaken. One of the recent accessions 
to the “administration programme” is James R. Mann, 
leader of the Republican minority in the House, who 
last week announced that he would support the project 
of preparedness without regard to party considerations. 
It is believed that Mr. Mann spoke the conviction of a 
large number of Republicans, upon whom the President’s 
supporters in the national Legislature are counting to 
cast their votes in favor of a greater army and a greater 
navy. bt 


A NEw danger of a serious clash between British sea 
power and the rights of neutral nations was removed for 
the time being last week, when the British Government 
announced its unwillingness to declare a general blockade _ 
of Germany, a step which had been demanded by a large ~ 
and influential section of the British press and by many 
public men. It was explained to Parliament in behalf 
of the Government that existing orders-in-council fur- 
nished the machinery necessary for the isolation of Ge 
many from commercial contact with the neutral wo 
and it was intimated that a general babes while 
essential in the present circumstances, ' 
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Pri several of the Banieal countries, notably the United 
- States and Sweden. This action by the British Govern- 
_ ment came at a moment when Washington had indicated 
that it would present a vigorous protest against the new 
blockade measures which had been contemplated in 
London, and when the Swedish Prime Minister, speaking 
before the Riksdag, had hinted at a possible abandon- 
ment by Sweden of her neutrality, as a result of the 
overriding of Swedish rights by belligerent nations. 
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THE attitude of Sweden attracted attention not only 
in London, but at Petrograd. To the obvious fears at 
Stockholm, that a victory for Russia in the war would 
mean future menace for Swedish liberties, Sergius 
Sazonoff, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, responded 
at the beginning of the week with the announcement that 
Sweden has nothing to fear from Russia, that no in- 

_ vasion of Sweden was contemplated by Russia, and that 
Russian policy was not in any way aimed at Sweden. 
The rejection of the general blockade scheme by Britain 
and the pacific utterances by M. Sazonoff were close 
enough in point of time to convey the suggestion of a 
deliberate effort by two of the Powers of the Quadruple 
Entente to avoid the appearance of a provocative atti- 
tude toward one of the nations now at peace. At Stock- 
holm the declarations from Petrograd and London were 
received without official comment, but the press gave 
expression to an appreciation of the evident desire shown 
by Russia and Great Britain to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with the most powerful of the countries that enter 
into the Scandinavian League. 
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THE evacuation by Italy of all the territory occupied 
by her in Albania with the exception of Avlona, the main 
seaport of that country, was one of the interesting de- 
velopments in the military operations of the week. Such 
a policy of non-resistance to the Bulgarian and Austrian 
forces was plainly indicated by the failure of the Italians 
to oppose either the Bulgarians at Berat or the Austro- 
Hungarians at Durazzo. The withdrawal of the Italian 
troops before the new invaders was taken to mean that 
Italy had no intention of taking any further part in the 
Balkan campaign than is involved in an attempt to hold 
Avlona, the possession of which by Italy is the only 
remaining obstacle to the complete control of the Adriatic 
by Austria-Hungary. At Avlona the Italians have con- 
centrated a large number of troops, and the city is being 
fortified for resistance to a possible siege. Essad Pasha, 
the former defender of Scutari, and now the leader of the 
pro-Ally faction of the Albanian tribesmen, is reported 
from Italian sources to have joined his faction to the 
ltalians in their defensive operations against the Bul- 

_ garians and the Austrians. 


_ Events in the east front of the world’s battle-lines 
indicate that an attempt is to be made by the Allies in 
the spring to resume the offensive movement which was 

interrupted last autumn. It is estimated that Great 

‘ Britain, as a result of the final settlement of the con- 

scription question by vote of Parliament, will be able to 

put more than five million men in the field in the course 
of the next five or six months. Such a force, it is pre- 
ted in London, cannot fail to exert a decisive in- 
ce upon a situation wherein at present the con- 

gy armies are so evenly balanced that gains, when 
re measured by yards instead of by miles. 


to be an effort to anticipate the Allied offen. 

the British reinforcements now in process of org. 

can be made available for active service. Up. 
success or failure of the newest German attempt te 
sume the offensive will depend, in a large measure, t. 
fate of the project contemplated by the Allies, if the 
estimate of the situation which is held in Berlin is correct. 


Brevities. 


The telephone companies have recognized the waste of 
time that is likely to follow needless discussion. The 
“Will you please excuse us?’’ which follows a needless 
call to the telephone disarms argument and faultfinding, 
however stereotyped it becomes. 


“How depressing this fog is!”” said a lady with visions 
of grip-laden dampness in her mind. ‘How beautiful 
it is!” came the quick reply of one who saw the black 
trunks and the moss-like branches of the trees sil- 
houetted against a silvery mist, And the influenza catches 
the first lady all the sooner for her state of mind. 


Dr. William H. Lyon once advised his friends to take 
some handsome weed like mullein or goldenrod away from 
its crowded habitat and tend it carefully by itself in a 
garden. The proceeding insured a good time in watching 
its possibilities develop. He drew from the experience an 
analogy of what the opportunities of this country ought to 
do for immigrants. 


There is no more valuable asset in business than polite- 
ness, and this is true in almost every section of society. 
We prefer to trade with a courteous person; we resent a 
push from a fellow-traveller or a shove from the conductor; 
we choose our friends from those who seem to be kindly 
disposed toward us; we judge a man by his conduct 
toward those who serve him. Nevertheless, this reaction 
is almost involuntary. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Church” and “ Society.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The letter from R. Stanley Weir of Montreal, Canada, 
in the Register of December 30, in which Mr. Weir refers 
to the use of the terms “church” and “‘society,’’ suggests 
to me that possibly our Unitarian workers in Canada 
and the East may face slightly different conditions from 
those that we face in the far West. Here in Fresno it 
seems that the word “‘society’”’ would be a much prefer- 
able word to “‘church’’ to designate a Unitarian centre. 

A chief ground for differences in religious organiza- 
tions is temperament, and the Unitarian temperament, I 
take it, is that of the pioneer. The true Unitarian should 
be a pioneer in every field of life, for his religion should 
run through all his life. Pioneers in other fields of ac- 
tivity, however, are not so attracted by the word ‘“‘church”’ 
as they are by the word “‘society.”” There is a good 
reason for this. The word “church’’ may have a clearer 
denotation, but it has a poorer connotation. ‘“Church’”’ 
is a word that at once suggests to the mind other ideas 
that we do not wish to suggest, such as “creed,” “‘au- 
thority,’ “priest,” ‘sacred book,’ ‘excommunication.’ 
“Society,” however, used by the Quakers, or Friends, 
and by many of our original Congregationalists in New 


England, suggests an entirely different set of ideas, such 
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as eh a “working together,” a “cause,” “free 
speech,” a ‘“‘movement.”’ ‘These are the ideas we do 
wish to Ricptet: and not those connoted by the word 

“ church.” 

Since Unitarianism is rather a movement than an in- 
stitution, one small and always destined to be small, 
just because it truly is a representative of the pioneer 
mind and temper, and always moves on when the world 
catches up with it, therefore the word “‘society’’ sounds 
to me much better and seems much preferable to the 
word ‘‘church.”’ So we refer to the work of Unitarianism 
in general as a “‘movement” rather than a “church,” 
because ‘“‘movement’’ expresses the thought we have in 
mind, and “‘church’’ does not. This is not a minister’s 
fancy; I find many people not active in churches who say 
that they do not like the very word “church”’; it has a 
bad flavor of association. Of course, a “society” will 
not be and is not less religious than a “church,’’ indeed, 
it ought to be more religious, for a church may represent 
a dead creed, but a society naturally represents a living 
force, the living God. 

: CHRISTOPHER RUESS. 
FRESNO, CaL. 


Mistaken International Lawyers. 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


By a unanimous vote the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law has adopted a “Declaration of the Rights 
of Nations.” It has been called “the international Dec- 
laration of Independence.”’ It was adopted at the 
meeting of the Institute in Washington, Jan. 6, 1916, 
but it was not published till January 24. Then it was 
issued simultaneously in various daily papers, and pre- 
sumably the publication was carefully prearranged in 
order that the voluminous explanations and illustrations 
which accompany the Declaration might be made and 
be set up in such newspaper offices as chose to print them 
in full. The Declaration itself is as follows:— 


1—Every nation has the right to exist, to protect and to con- 
serve its existence, but this right neither implies the right nor justi- 
fies the act of the state to protect itself or to conserve its existence 
by the commission of unlawful acts against innocent and unofiend- 
ing states. 

2—Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that 
it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop itself 
without interference or control from other states, provided that in 
so doing it does not interfere with or violate the just rights of other 
states. 

3—Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other 
state composing the society of nations, and all states have the right 
to claim, and, according to the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, ‘‘to assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God entitle them. 

4—Every nation has the right to territory within defined bounda- 
ries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over this territory, and 
all persons, whether native or foreign, found therein. 

5—Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is en- 
titled to have that right respected and protected by all other nations, 
for right and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty 
of all to observe. 


With the Declaration are quotations from court de- 
cisions and from eminent legal authorities to illustrate 
the theories set forth in the Declaration itself. It is 
said that this statement is expected to have wide ac- 
ceptance and influence. 

Nevertheless, with all due respect for the eminent 
jurists who support the Declaration, with all due modesty 
of opinion and in entire lack of spirit of controversy, but 
only with loyalty to truth and to the welfare of man- 
kind, it is here maintained that this Declaration fails to 
rise to the present crisis, that it not only omits to build 


upon the truth, but that it tends to ceeetes a vital 

political error and that it should be opposed as fully and — 4 
as strongly as possible by the true doctrine of the political 
rights and relations of mankind. > 

The Declaration is a lawyer’s view. Over against it : 
set the view of the Federation of churches of Massachu- 
setts, as expressed in a resolution which they adopted — 
unanimously at their annual meeting in Boston last 
Novemher, a view which it is earnestly hoped the Feder- 
ation of churches of the United States will adopt and 
proclaim. ‘This Massachusetts Federation, organized in 
March, 1902, was inclusive in last November of thirteen 
denominations besides union churches. Among them 
were Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist, Con- 
gregational, Christian, African Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, Presbyterian, and 
Protestant Episcopal. That annual meeting adopted 
unanimously a resolution quoting verbatim and indorsing 
the “World State”’ resolution which was adopted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature at the session of 1915, addressed 
to Congress, and this Federation resolution commended 
the subject to Congress also. 

Here is the vital difference between the lawyers’ view 
of the present world crisis and the view of the Federation: 
the lawyers affirm the doctrine of absolute national soy- 
ereignty, than which there can be no higher; the Federa- 
tion, supporting the “World State”’ resolutions, affirms 
that the only absolute sovereignty in the world is world 
sovereignty, and that every other class of sovereignty is 
limited by it. This is a vital difference, of unspeakable 
importance for the welfare of all mankind. 

It is essential, in discussing this subject, to get down 
to the very bottom truths. Fundamental to every other 
truth in this matter of world politics is this, that man- 
kind is already one. Unity is the first attribute of man- 
kind to consider in this connection. It underlies every 
possible divisive force. Race, nationality, religion, geo- 
graphical considerations, political institutions, language, 
and all other causes of separation are powerless to destroy 
the inherent unity. This being so, it must be taken into 
account. It may seem to be an abstraction. It may 
seem to the lawyers to be a negligible quantity. So, 
just before the great anti-slavery war human rights 
seemed to many men to be an abstraction and a negli- 
gible quantity, but the enormous cost of the violation of 
that abstraction proved what it means to men to violate 
fundamental truths. This truth of mankind’s unity is 
equally fundamental. What it costs to violate it is 
seen in the European war. If world sovereignty and 
man’s unity had been recognized by the nations, this 
war would have been impossible. In a large and true 
sense, this is the greatest internecine war, the greatest 
civil war which the world has ever seen, and the political 
unit within which this civil struggle is occurring is the 
World State. 

Recognition of the World State, with its foundation 
on world sovereignty, means the development of a fully 
organized and strongly supported central world govern- — 
ment, with all the attributes and accompaniments of 
full sovereignty, organized with legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments, backed by adequate civil and 
military force to secure obedience to its laws. Such a — 
world organization is the only adequate and speedy 
means of securing the lasting peace of the world. That — 
such an organization is surely coming is the demonstrati 
of the European war. It only remains for the wo! 
statesmen and the world’s churches to rise to the he 
of their unprecedented opportunity and duty. _ 

It is the unfortunate and discouraging f. : 
“Declaration of the prae's of Nations’’ ; 
blocks the way to the ; 
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a: f the real elites ety of the Seay Ra but in the abso- 

lute independence of every nation it reaches. its highest 
ideal. Yet in the light of world sovereignty it is evident 
that there can be no real sovereignty in subordinate 
bodies. They have their rights and relations. With 
justice to all parties, there will be complete harmony 
between the world government, the national governments, 
the state governments, and the city and town govern- 
ments, and down to even smaller units. 

We are in a new era in consequence of the European 
war. Ancient, inadequate, and false theories must be 
. rejected in the light of the truth. We have emphasized 
_ in our minds, as never before, the unity of all men politi- 
) cally. It is for the world to realize that unity by a 
complete organization of the world government, with its 

certain consequences of the end of fortifications along 
national frontiers, the disbandment of national armies 
and the substitution of an adequate world army, the 
discontinuance of military training except for those who 
belong to the world army, the diversion of millions of 
soldiers to the productive arts of peace, the end of inter- 
national suspicion and hate, the unspeakable develop- 
‘ment of travel and trade with the prosperity of the world 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and with the light of 
education and religion penetrating to all the dark corners 
of the earth. It is especially the opportunity and the 
duty of all professed adherents of the Prince of Peace to 
make the largest possible use of their official organiza- 


‘ tions to secure, in his name, the success of this programme’ 


F of the political development of mankind in its true rela- 
: tion as a single brotherhood through the Fatherhood of 
God. 


Boston, Mass. 


A Letter from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


_ At the present moment war economies offer a never- 
failing topic of interest. We take our own very seriously, 
and find other people’s so amusing! So far we are only 
playing at it. If we touch bedrock, which is of course 
; quite possible, the humor of it all may become a little 
strained; even our neighbors’ efforts may lose their 
piquancy, although, to judge from the stories reaching 
7 us from the trenches, the British sense of the ridiculous 
is a sturdy plant, and when watered by patriotism will 

need a deal of killing. 
It is surprising how clearly one can see channels for 
. retrenchment in the lives of others, and how hard it is to 
; find any in our own. One feels that Mr. So-and-So 
ought to be able to do with less taxis, while one finds it 
impossible one’s self to do without the motor. The family 
next door could quite well squeeze into a smaller house, 
while so far as one’s self is concerned the cost of a move 
would swallow up any advantages to be gained by less 
pretentious premises. Motes have always seemed easier 
to see than beams; it is a funny side of human nature that 
_ really repays attention. After all, we are all of us econ- 
- omizing in our own little ways, and in the aggregate it 
amounts to much; but we have done nothing big yet, 
and one wonders sometimes when we shall have to begin. 
i Up. to the present we have been hit so lightly! A 
shi certainly does not go so far as it did, but then, 
nobody wants it to. Half life’s superfluities have died 
. tural death, not so much from definite efforts of 
al because we are finding out that the reason 
the things we had was because other 
uperfluities have just slipped out of 
at were not wanted—have been 
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shut up; Sidiandhee eee unnecessary length bored 
everybody to death—have been curtailed; servants— 
“that had really nothing to do”—have been dispensed 
with, to drift into munition factories or railway com- 
panies. And no one so far looks the worse for wear. 
Women who could not do with less than thirty or forty 
hats now manage with a dozen, and keep smiling; and 
men who considered a different suit for half the days in 
the year indispensable are thankful to be entitled to one 
—if it is made of khaki. 

But the spirit of real self-denial is awaking, stretching 
its limbs and shaking itself. The evidences of self-in- 
dulgence are becoming unfashionable; new clothes, hav- 
ing obviously cost much money, are looked at askance. 
A friend of mine wearing some rather handsome furs 
was lately stopped in the street by an officious crank 
and asked what she meant by wearing furs in war-time. 
“To keep me warm,’’ was the not unnatural reply; 
and with a glance at her interlocutor my friend added, 
“You are wearing a fur necklet yourself.”’ ‘‘That’s dif- 
ferent,’’ was the retort; “it’s your muff I am complaining 
of,” which emphasizes the point that it is much easier 
to direct other people’s economies than our own! 

Husbands suggested retrenchment in the dress allow- 
ance of wives, and wives battened on tobacco, golf-balls, 
after-dinner port, anything that failed to appeal to their 
own tastes,—everybody looked round to see what every- 
body else could give up. It was all quite good-tempered; 
they just failed to see the humor of the thing till a few 
sarcastic articles in the papers put the matter in its true 
light. Then committees were formed by the rich to 
teach the economical how to economize, to tell the care 
ful housewife who had never wasted an unnecessary 
ounce not to throw away stale bread—it was really more 
wholesome than new, that there were uses for even the 
“flap” of a sirloin, and that if you had no butter, jam 
was a quite excellent substitute. The government, too, 
were profuse in advice on retrenchment—outside the 
government offices; we were all, in fact, primed with 
brilliant ideas for vicarious economy, including my cook, 
who, in suggesting the elimination of a daily brown 
loaf from the baker’s orders, added, ‘“‘You see, ma’am, 
you're the only one in the ’ouse as cares about it.”’ 

Then we began to face the question in earnest. Early- 
morning tea was the first sacrificial victim, immolated 
for a time with patriotic fervor; but the coldly calculating 
reflection that the death of every early-morning tea in 
the kingdom would carry on the war for only about five 
minutes had its effect, and it was generally conceded 
that something more drastic would be required, and that 
real retrenchment possibly wouldn’t be any fun at all. 
The time for denying ourselves the things we didn’t 
want was over, and the sooner we began on the things 
we did want, the better. 

Motors, badly missed by their owners, were either 


‘sent to the front or laid up in the garage to release the 


chauffeur and save petrol; women who had never seen 
the inside of a motorbus except through the windows 
from outside grew familiar with that none too luxurious 
mode of transit; men servants were replaced by parlor 
maids, hard to get and indifferently trained, for the war 
claimed the best workers of both sexes; Christmas pres- 
ents went out of fashion; and a few—I am glad to think 
a very few—cut down their charitable subscriptions. 
Granulated sugar instead of loaf is now met with almost 
universally, margarine for cooking instead of butter, 
and vinegar cakes to save the eggs. (Eggs may be badly 
wanted by the wounded before we have done.) Much 
less meat is eaten,—many people have given it up alto- 
gether, or eat it only once a day, who a year ago would 
have maintained no healthy-bodied man could do with 
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less than three meat meals a day. Very little wine is 
drunk, and if your clothes remind people of the year 
before last, so much the better. 

But it is not the whip of necessity that drives us. 
There is no shortage; nothing is at anything like famine 
prices yet. Labor is short: the things we buy in the 
shops are not quite so well packed as a year ago; one is 
asked to carry home one’s own parcels. Not much 
hardship in that, and the shops after the first scare of the 
plunge into the unknown are practically as full as ever. 
The wave of gratitude rolling seawards to our splendid 
Navy receives its impulse from millions of hearts who 
know well what the penalty of our island position might 
have been. We may touch bottom before the Allies 
contemplate peace, and may still be forced into some- 
thing more strenuous than hitherto, perhaps shall be all 
the better for it; but so far it is hard to believe we are 
a nation engaged in the biggest war ever waged in the 
world’s history. 

People are still apt to be bitter on the want of economy 
in the household, but I think there is something to be 
said on both sides. To the suggestion of a diminution 
in the tea allowances, or curtailment of puddings, the 
servants may well answer: ‘‘Why should we go short of 
tea and other luxuries in order that you may subscribe 
to the Red Cross? Where do we come in?’’ ‘This point 
of view did not apparently occur to the heads of house- 
holds. I know of a case where the mistress, looking over 
the weekly accounts, considered remonstrance necessary. 


“T am really surprised at the way you servants goon © 


spending just the same as usual. Economy on account 
of the war doesn’t seem to strike you at all,” she said 
reproachfully. ‘I am economizing, madam,” was the 
cook’s reply. “I have done without a new dress, and 
sent several parcels to some cousins in the trenches,” 
leaving her mistress to think the subject out more im- 
partially. In another case the mistress, finding retrench- 
ment in the kitchen really had been effected, sent a do- 
nation to the Red Cross in her servants’ name, giving them 
a true interest in the work of economy. 

There has been much written and talked about the 
sudden burst of extravagance in the classes benefiting 
from war allowances and high wages; it is easier perhaps 
to condemn than to sympathize. Of course, no one wishes 
to extenuate excess in drink or any other form of self- 
indulgence of the grosser sort; but when it comes to 
picture-palaces, better clothes, bringing with them a 
certain addition to self-respect (most of us would be 
surprised if we realized how much our self-respect depends 
on clothes and other outward accessories), pianos, pres- 
ents to those they care for, larger rooms to live in, placed 
suddenly within reach of people who have never had money 
to spend before except on the dire necessities of life, and 
whose sense of responsibility and the power to look for- 
ward has never had the opportunity to develop, a kindly 
sympathy seems to me one’s first instinct, rather than 
impatient criticism, and a wish to help them to a realiza- 
tion of a future bereft of present benefits. ‘The same old 
temptation to legislate for the economies of one’s neigh- 
bors crops up, instead of an attempt to stand for a mo- 
ment in their shoes. 

Lately there has been a recrudescence in theatre-going, 
due no doubt to Christmas and the return of so many on 
leave from the trenches. Otherwise it has been a dead 
season, no parties juvenile or grown-up. ‘The underlying 
idea of making the children happy in spite of the misery 
that has left scarcely a family untouched has spurred us 
all into a semblance of festivity where possible, but it 
is half-hearted. The children’s spirits have responded 
readily as ever to the magic word “Christmas,” but 
their elders have been wondering for the most part how 
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they would get eas with it; with aching hearts all 
round, the mirth can be but skin deep. Every one re- 
joices it is over, and instead of ‘‘A happy Christmas,” 
as usual, ‘‘May next Christmas be happier” is the form 
the old familiar greeting has taken. 

® Any one visiting ‘“‘Harrod’s” on their Day would have 
known England is not so far suffering from want of money. 
One can only wonder where it all comes from. I am 
still thinking of writing a “‘ History of Harrod’s Red Cross 
Day, by a Survivor,’ to hand down to the generations to 
come. With a few fellow-novelists I sold books in the 
book department from ten o'clock to five, and a very 
amusing experience it was! We had charge of books of 
all sorts, including our own, and gave advice to pur- 
chasers, which was very rarely taken, with an assistant 
—mercifully—to transact the business part and make out 
the bills. Our respective names posted in big letters 
behind us made one feel rather like an animal at the 
Zoo, and the crowd had a most embarrassing habit of 
discussing one in an aloof, detached sort of way, as they 
might a wax-work. It may be trying to live in the 
public eye,fbut the public tongue can be quite as bad! 
What books one had written, their merits, whether it was 
a pleasure or a disappointment as a rule to meet the 
authors of one’s favorite books, or whether one had ever 
been heard of at all, was freely discussed quite audibly, 
while a few went the round of us, exchanging words with 
each, with the frankly expressed object of saying they 
had done so when they got home. 

But they bought freely, and we did quite a brisk sale 
in autographs—at a modest price; while downstairs 
actresses and duchesses were selling cakes, flowers, and 
jewelry to an uncountable throng, and Sir George Alex- 
ander and Mr. Gerald du Maurier played shopwalker. 
Pearl necklaces were selling for a thousand pounds, and 
some of the public favorites were charging special gate- 
money for the privilege of looking at them, in spite of 
protest by a woman who proclaimed herself a democrat, 
and failing to see why one woman was not as good as 
another! When it came to buying goods from them, 
one was tempted to agree, but the fact remained that 
some women could persuade the public to buy pearl 
necklaces while she could not. Money rattled in the 
collecting-boxes, and buttonholes sold at really record 
prices. 

When all had spent more money than they ought for 
things they didn’t want, they all went home and told 
everybody else to be economical. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every day that dawns brings something to do which 
can never be done as well again. We should, therefore, 
try to do it ungrudgingly and cheerfully. It was de- 
signed to be our life, our happiness. Instead of shirking 
it or hurrying over it, we should put our whole heart and 
soul into it—James Reed. 


I’ve been a great deal happier since I have given up 
thinking about what is easy and pleasant, and being dis-_ 
contented because I couldn’t have my own will. Our 
life is determined for us, and it makes the mind very 
free when we give up wishing and only think of bearing 
what is laid upon us and doing what is given us to do.— 
George Eliot. 


Let it fill you with cheerfulness and exalted feeling 
that God is leading you on, girding you for a work, pre- 
paring you for a good that is worthy of his divine mag-— 
nificence. If God is really preparing us_ all to be 


t wh FS theevery: eifiest and best thing ‘possible, 


aa world.—Horace Bushnell. ether bit 
’ (so they are taught to pray 
“grant me that to- 
If God, for 


re) my God, grant me’ 
‘in some monasteries in France), 
day I may be of some use to some one.” 
our good, see fit to deny us all else, may he, as his best 
gift of all, grant us this,—to be of some real, of some 
deep use to our fellow-men before we go hence and are 
‘ no more seen.—Canon Farrar. 


. Let us always remember that hope in us kindles hope 
5 in others, that smiles beget smiles, that trust creates 
7 trust, that goodness awakens goodness, that love awakens 
love, and that in unseen but sure ways integrity, strength, 
: and honor in us plant seeds of honor, strength, and in- 
tegrity in numberless other lives, many of whom we may 
know nothing of —J. T. Sunderland. 


What though our eyes with tears be wet? 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 
The blush of dawn may yet restore 
Our light and hope and joy once more. 
Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 
That sunrise never failed us yet. 
—Celia Thaxter. 
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REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON. 


Once upon a time—or, to tell the fact, between 1830 
: and 1886—there lived in New England one of the strang- 
est and most baffling women that ever wandered out of 
fairyland. Her name was Emily Dickinson. She was 
not daily bread, as one who knew her truly said. She 
was stardust. Of heavenly lineage, she was lightning and 
fragrance, all mixed up with a smile. How such a being 
ever lived in the solemn air of the valley of the Connecti- 
cut is hard to know. "Tis a wonder that she was not 
3 burned as a witch, for she was at least bewitching, a poet 
of airy, eerie fancy, a seer of piercing insight, “the con- 
___ federate of every contraband desire,” the very genius of 
Never, Never Land. Half elf, half angel, yet in all ways 
a woman, she was in nowise akin to the weird recluse 
eating her heart out in morbid, unhappy longing, as the 
college teachers tell us. 

No, she was ridiculously happy, and if her life-story 
reads like a myth, it must needs be so to fit the facts, so 
elusive was she, so oddly wise withal, and deep-seeing. 

_ To live, she said, is so startling that it leaves but little 
room for other occupations. The note of her song is in 
these lines :— 

“ Adventure most unto itself, 
af The Soul condemned to be 


Attended by a Single Hound— 
Its own identity.” 


~~ 


a Gidgetna¥ents was her element. Lovers came more than 

once, and as often found themselves bewildered beggars 
about: a throne. One might as well try to marry the 
eosetoabe borealis or the morning star as to capture one so 
’ Sage ermre by her own spirit and whose life was 
ne of hide-and-seek with God. No doubt it was 
other loneliness,” not occasioned by want, or friend, 
that made her shy as a wild bird, aloof but never 
the while she played with children to whom she 
1 like a shadow upon the hillside, 

= spot mortal.” For all that she 


re ought never to be a discouraged or uncheerful being 
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from “that eternal preoccupation with death,” as she 
called it. She had no fear of death, but only wonder at 
it, and the “‘overtakelessness” of those who had accom- 
plished it. Her poetry is a blend of levity and profundity, 
and there are lines that drop a plummet into the utter- 
most depths of these strange souls that dwell in clay. As 
we may read :— 
“There is a solitude of space, 
A solitude of sea, 
A solitude of death, but these 
Society shall be, 
Compared with that profounder site, 
That polar privacy, 
A soul admitted to itself: 
Finite infinity.” 

Emily Dickinson was wise in that she faced the first 
and primal fact about our human lot—that life is as 
lonely as death. This mystery of solitude is one of the 
essential facts of life, and we have to understand it if we 
are to achieve in ourselves all that we are intended to be. 
Society crowds us on all sides, and yet we are alone, think 
alone, feel alone, and at last die alone. At first that is 
an appalling fact, heavy enough to crush the stoutest 
heart, but face it we must or soon or late, and it is better 
to face it calmly, since we must take life as it is if we are 
to make anything out of it. Never did men need to face 
this fact as they do to-day, when our poets are singing 
of the social man, and we are thinking in terms of the 
mass. Man is a social being, and he lives in a network 
of social relations, but he lives alone—isolated, insulated, 
indeed, a spirit in prison and left alone that his soul may 
grow. 

From this fact there is no escape, albeit men are always 
trying to get away from it. Hence our mad quest for 
pleasure, for distraction, for disenthralment, which is 
one of the saddest aspects of the life of our time. Amuse- 
ment is healthy and wholesome, but with too many it is 
only an effort to fill up the empty spaces of time and get 
away from the burden of self. The exertions and even 
struggles of people to avoid as far as possible all seasons 
of loneliness are pathetic beyond words. Dr. Johnson 
says that when he first went to Ranelagh Gardens the 
gay throng gave him a sense of expansion such as he had 
seldom known, but it went to his heart to consider that 
there was not one in that brilliant circle that was not 
afraid to go home and think, not even Johnson himself, 
who was never so miserable as when he was alone. How 
frequently do those who are most sensitive to boredom 
find themselves ‘“‘bored to extinction” by solitude, with 
its inevitable self-companionship. No doubt Pascal was 
right when he said that the man who lives only for him- 
self hates nothing so much as being alone with himself. 

Somewhere in the back of every mind there is a blue 
closet which no one can enter, because the door will open 
to none but yourself. No one else has the key. That 
innermost room may be a torture chamber or a shrine 
of peace. According as it is one or the other, so is life 
unhappy: or happy; so is a man a failure or a success. 
No other test tells anything. If the pictures on the walls 
of that inner room are horrible, its trinkets tawdry, and 
hideous shapes have their hidings there, the very thought 
of entering it may be an agony, but enter it we must. 
An unseen hand drags us into the place of pain. If it 
be a place of beauty, a chamber of peace, we are glad to 
enter our closet, as Jesus bade us do, shut out the din of 
the world, and pray. One can bear any disappointment, 
any sorrow, if that inner sanctuary is a place of refuge 
and worship. Nor is it strange that we collapse and go 
to pieces if that inner room is a place where ghosts affright 
and the hag of remorse awaits our coming. For what 
salary would you agree to live with a sneak-thief the 
rest of your life? Yet that is what the sneak-thief him- 
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self must do. Hell is self-acquaintance. It is here; it 
is anywhere. ‘The worse punishment for sin, it has been 
said is to be the sort of man who can commit the sin, and 


‘be doomed to live with that man. 


So, then, since we have to live thus alone, the secret 
of life is to learn to live with ourselves, or we cannot live 
with any one else and keep the peace. Many a marriage 
is a failure just because the man or the woman, or both, 
do not know how to live with themselves. It is no 
wonder that they cannot live together. Before the fall 
of man it was said, “It is not good for man to be alone.” 
Since that time it is doubtful if he has ever been fit for 
anything else than to be alone. At any rate, a large part 
of his salvation is to be in solitary confinement. For, so 
long as there is one human arm to lean on, one heart to 
share the burden of his sins and follies, he shifts his re- 
sponsibilities and wears his armor lightly. But when 
every human prop falls away, then only does he gird 
himself for the fight and hunt for the God within him. 
‘“‘When is a man strong until he feels alone?”’ asks Brown- 
ing, and the witness of the ages is with him. When we 
have solved the problem of living alone, we have solved, 
as well, the problem of living with God and our fellows. 

Dostoyevsky tells of a Russian who “only believed in 
God in the night.”” There are many such, and that is one 
of the main things that makes death so formidable. For 
the first time, in the solemn pause between two worlds, 
many men face at once an unknown self and an unknown 
God, and there is a dire strangeness in the encounter. 
Both calamities come because they did not, like David 


in his confessional Psalm, face their own souls, and invoke , 


the mercy of God to create in them a clean heart. There 
must be no subterfuge, no disguise, no excuse, no com- 
promise. Each man must face his own soul and make 
terms with it, if he is to live at peace with himself. What 
is foul within us, God will forgive and cleanse; what is 
low, He will exalt. Boyesen says that when he returned 
to Norway after many years he was met at the pier by 
the man he used to be, and that his Lost Self would hardly 
speak to him, remarked that he affected a foreign accent, 
and reproached him for turning from the old ways. But 
the good grace of God will make us worthy of that lost 
self with whom we lived in the days when life was new 
and the heart was pure. It seems impossible, but it is 
true, as a rejoicing multitude can testify with songs of 
thanksgiving. 

Inasmuch as we cannot flee from God, let us take refuge 
with Him. Here is the only real way to a solution of 
the difficult problem of living with ourselves, and there 
is no other. “If I do not always keep step with my 
companions it is because 1 hear a different drummer,” 
said Thoreau, and hied himself off to Walden Pond to 
listen to another and higher music. If we look into the 
lives of the saints we learn that when a man has faced 
his own soul fearlessly he finds God, and is “never less 
alone than when alone.’”’ From Augustine to Aquinas, 
from Fox to Fénelon, such is the testimony of those who 
have made the great discovery. They sought solitude, 
hiding in wilderness and cloister, to steal the secret for 
mankind. Bunyan, cast into prison, made his cell forever 
glorious with his dream of the Pilgrim’s Progress. When 
the wings of the spirit began to flutter in Fox, he was told 
to “drink beer and dance with the girls.’”’ Instead, he 
made himself a suit of leather and went forth into the 
wilderness to be alone, and from that silence came a 
mighty stream of sweetness and light and the leadership 
of faith. Why did these men find such joy and power in 
the lonely places which we are trying so distractedly to 
escape? 

Surely here is a secret more worth the winning than 
all the pretty prizes of the world, even the peace which 
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the world can neither give nor take away. Wordsworth 
realized it when “he retired to the sanctuary of his own 
heart, hallowing the Sabbath of his own thoughts.” 
How many men plan to retire from business, and never 
ask what they are to retire to. Even the squirrel is 
wiser than the man who makés no provision for the 
winter of life. Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and learn 
a lesson in spiritual thrift, against the time when life will 
be bare and the summer loveliness faded. ‘The wisest 
of all teachers told us to lay up treasures of mind and 
heart where moth and rust cannot corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal. He knew that the life of a man 
consists not in the abundance of the things he has, but 
in the richness of what he is. Things take wings and fly 
away. ‘Time robs us of all save that wealth of soul 
which we winnow from the years. Death takes our 
friends from us one by one, leaving us to walk alone. 
There is nothing for it, fellow-men, but to learn the secret 
of “the practice of the presence of God.” 

As Brierley said, our isolation is an insulation, and that 
for the transmission of a message. If we are shut off 
from everything else, it is that we may the better hear it. 
The message is a whisper of a hidden way. When we 
learn the meaning of faith, of love, of sacrifice, of prayer, 
we cease to be lonely. The silence becomes eloquent, 
the darkness companionable, and the dimness of the 
inner room is radiant with the light of His presence. 
As at the beginning, so at the end, let me quote the words 
of sweet Emily Dickinson, whose fugitive bits of song 
are woven of insights, reverences, and fantastic gayeties, 
as of one who had learned to live with herself, and there- 
fore was lovely to live with,—these words, bidding us 
so to order our innermost life that— 

“To this apartment deep 
No ribaldry may creep, 


Untroubled this abode 
By any man but God.” 


Work and Wages. 


GEORGE A. THAYER. 


There are two classes of workers, the one of which has 
pride and honor in executing its task, while the other 
looks upon all occupation as a burden to be evaded as 
much as possible. One is an honest, faithful, high- 
minded person; the other is a shirker and cheat. 

No self-respecting man works at any pursuit simply for 
the money and ease which he hopes to obtain. He puts 
his best self into his occupation, he loves and honors it, 
and resents the imputation that by undertaking it he is 
lowered. 

The ancient Greek legend tells us that once uponatime | 
the Athenian populace, at some election, in order to 
despite Epaminondas, who had offended that democracy, 
chose him for one of the menial offices of the city, perhaps 
that of scavenger. ‘The distinguished citizen received the 
office with the same dignity which he manifested in what- 
ever post of life he served, and soon by his very character 
and intelligence raised the once despised task to an hon- 
orable distinction. The man could not be lowered; the _ 
office was elevated. : ‘Siveet 

The soul always raises in honor the work which it — 
attempts; it becomes a part of the man’s character. © 
National wealth, from its industries of every sort, springs 
from the passion of its people, in whatsoever pursuit they 
choose their life business, to produce the best results,—not _ 
to get most money, but to do worthy things which bring 
credit and reputation to the nation. 

Let us be sure that the larger p f pro 
all the nations is the outcome of pe in 


: ‘nature of the task. The farmer does not plant and 
rt imply because there is money in his crop; the ma- 
chinist does not give his whole thought to the problem of 
just how quickly he can turn off so many shapes of iron or 
wood; the lawyer is not absorbed in the prospect of win- 
: ning his fee for his pleading; nor do any other of the multi- 
7 tudes of active minds and arms who constitute the vigor 
of our civilized race toil with eyes fixed upon the end of 
the day, and the dollars which are to come to them in 
compensation. 

All the trades are filled with people who have found 
something which they feel that they can do well, in which 

| there is a world of satisfaction from hour to hour in calling 
out their ingenuity, in gratifying their love of the beauti- 
ful or their sense of power. ‘The farmer delights in help- 
ing things to grow; the artisan, in seeing what he can make 
out of stubborn metal; and all the occupations, manual or 
intellectual, abound in enthusiasms for their several fields 
of productivity. It is only the small minds which are 
perpetually chafing at their hitching-posts and calculating 
where they can get something more agreeable. Every 
observing employer of men and women knows the sort 
of apprentices, rather rare, to be sure, who ask no ques- 
tions as to hours and pay, and the agreeableness of what 
they are set to do, but go to the work which is assigned 
them as if it were their own interest; who, in short, make 
themselves necessary wheresoever they are; who are the 
typical rising men and women of all the occupations. 

These employers know the host who come and go in 
their service, who act as if the world was under obligation 

4 to take care of them tenderly, and not impose upon them 
anything which is too laborious or degrading; whose chief 
defect is not, as they sometimes plaintively assume, that 
they cannot find their proper niche, the one place which 
God meant them to fill, but that they do not want any 
niche which interferes with their personal pleasure and 
convenience. 

Places suited to personal pleasure and convenience for 
any of us are few, happily for our character, for they who 
have all things to their heart are usually of a flabby sort, 
in mind, body, and morals; but places which can serve as 
a fulcrum for lifting ourselves and our world into profit 
and blessing are everywhere, in mean estate or lofty. 

A democracy like our own nation ought to aim to 
develop minds which take every post of duty, every de- 
partment of human productivity, as an opportunity of 
honorable service to the country and to mankind. Where 
the McGregor sits is the head of the table. Where a 
freeman undertakes some activity which belongs to the 
advancement of peace, intelligence, general comfort, there 
is an important servant of humanity and of the world’s 
progress; there should be one who is like a soldier in a 

3 great campaign for vital human principle, who does not 
scorn digging, nor dirt, nor long days, nor fear wounds 
and death, because he is one of the great army of those who 
are not to reason why, those who do not make reply, those 
who will do and die if the orders from above require it. In 
the trenches of Northern France there are no gentlemen 
patriots. Scholars and peasants, rich and poor, are upon 
the level of joy and pride in representing the national 
hopes and aspirations; they are the units of great national 


: Warfare is but a concentrated illustration of human 
existence, since all life through, whether we choose it or 
not, or like it or not, we are doing the several forms of 

work which experience has shown our race must accom- 

_ plish if it is to keep on developing in spiritual power, and 
against the wild forces of nature. The 
what the new philosophy terms the 
creatures to live and hand on their 
| in this battle all the centuries of 
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mankind have been trying to show that they were fit to 
live, able and willing to endure hardship, to use their wits 
instead of trusting to luck, to forget their own peace and 
luxury in the interest of the neighborhood or the tribe 
or the nation. No generation has long had an easy time, 
few have had a painless time. Effort, contest, self-denial, 
have been the universal law of progress. 

Who are the distinguishing members of any refined 
community? ‘They are the homemakers, the members of 
families where fathers and mothers spend themselves for 
the promotion of the children’s happiness and future use- 
fulness; and it is the myriads of homes presided over by 
faithful, obscure, unpaid mothers which are the nurseries 
of civilization. They are the scholars who are teaching in 
common school or in college, the writers of newspapers and 
books, the painters of pictures, the administrators of law 
and protectors of order; they are the artisans who make 
commodities which reduce the drudgeries and wastes of 
common life. Of all this company but a minority get 
riches or luxury, or much more than the ordinary de- 
nee of body and mind, for their tangible material re- 
ward. 

The rich men and women are seldom the largest con- 
tributors to the national character and reputation. For 
the most part large possessions of money are an accident 
of national development, incidental to some ingenious 
invention, labor-saving or time-saving, or to some ex- 
plorer’s discovery of natural treasure, some engineer’s 
genius for bridging a mountain gap or a river canyon, or 
changing a stream into a power-producer, to engender 
electricity or irrigate a desert. 

Some bystander seizes upon the chance of the new in- 
vention and makes a fortune which he spends in showing 
how rich he is, while the real creator of the fortune is, like 
that often quoted naturalist, too busy with his ideas to 
engage in money-making. 

He is the man in love with his work who will do what 
lies as a burden upon his soul to be expressed, whether he 
gets recognized or not, whether or not it bring him fame 
or fortune. 


“All such as worked for love, not wages,—some 
Who painting for a perfect tint, did drain 
Their hearts, or some to save their country slain; 
Or many who for truth braved martyrdom; 
Or more who, in what common days may come, 
Have toiled in hope, beyond the hope of gain, 
Of doing something well; all such would fain 
Speak thus. ‘These gifts, more free than flowers from 
The earth are given. Good world, if to our need 
Ye offer bread and sheltering roof unsought, 
As guests our thanks we give, but not for greed. 
And if perchance, good world, ye offer nought, 
Ah, well, that were of life the lesser meed.’’ 


In truth the greatest benefactors of our race have often 
received the opposite of recognition and thanks; not alone 
the proverbial prophets and founders of religion, but 
elsewhere the people whose ideals run far ahead of their 
age, who lay out plans of things which ought to be done 
by society, and are scoffed at as visionaries and impracti- 
bles, but whose plans become the commonplace necessities 
of the next century. 

The privilege of the man with brains, conscience, and 
vision is to be as God upon earth, according to his measure 
of ability. He finds his life set among privileges and de- 
lights which he has not earned; he enters into the heritage 
of thousands of years of other people’s effort and self- 
denial,—these have labored and he enjoys the fruit of their 
labors; and, with a due sense of gratitude for these free 
bounties of the great universe, he takes upon his conscience 
to be for some others around him and after him what the 
great laws of God have been for him. Not how much 
shall I get, but how much can I give, is his dominating 
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thought. In God’s world we all are poor and recipients 
of bounty. 

Our duty is partly to pay the debt to somebody who is 
in need, physically or spiritually, and when, as is often 
the case, people are not actuated by any sentiment of 
gratitude to God or nature, there are a great many who 
are so brimming with vigor, power, thinking, that it is in 
their nature to do what, because it is done, accrues to the 
benefit of the race. When we are full of power of any 
sort, it will out, and in the expression other people 
are served, as the rivers and the winds serve the needy 
without being conscious of it. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Baffled. 


GEORGE I. SILL. 


“Write,’’ spake the muse, “‘of many things 
On which the mind hath fed; 

The vagrant thought, the form unsought 
By errant fancy bred; 


“Of gold beyond a miser’s dream; 
Of ever youthful love; 

Of man, his fame; and loud proclaim 
The God who reigns above.” 


The way of money, love, and fame, 
In verse the poet trod— 

But strove in vain, nor could attain 
The awful heights of God! 


Kant’s ‘Perpetual Peace.” 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


To those who know of Kant only as a ‘‘transcendental- 
ist’”’ (a term which, to many, stands for anything that is 
nebulous and absurd) it may be a surprise to learn that 
he was keenly interested in politics, but those who have 
made even a slight study of his works know that the 
ultimate object of all his inquiries was to find the spiritual 
foundation of human existence and to apply to practical 
life the principles he discovered. Perhaps the reason why 
this fact is ignored is that, while the “Critique of Pure 
Reason” is known—by name, at least—to all students, 
fewer people are acquainted with the ‘Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason,’”’ published in 1788 (ten years after the 
“Critique of Pure Reason’’), in which he examines the 
basis of morals. With this latter treatise his political 
work is closely connected, since the general theory of 
morals naturally leads to the formation of views on the 
details of conduct. 

Among moral questions, that of war and peace, without 
doubt, holds a prominent place. Kant’s views on this 
subject are expressed in a treatise written in 1795, when 
he was seventy-one years of age. ‘The title of this treat- 
ise is ‘‘ Zum ewigen Frieden,’’ which is, rendered in the most 
recent English translation,* “Perpetual Peace.” 

The primitive source of the title was a Dutch inn sign, 
where the words “Pax Perpetua’’ were inscribed over a 
picture of a churchyard. In a note, Kant quotes Leib- 
nitz’s satirical assertion that he was reminded of this 
sign by Monsieur de*St. Pierre’s scheme of maintaining 
perpetual peace in Europe by the formation of the Euro- 
pean states into a confederation. 

_ The treatise, which is preceded by a short introduction, 


consists of two sections, the first of which lays down six 


*T refertothetranslation by Mary Campbell Smith (which T have a in quotation, 
making occasional alterations), published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1903, Pater- 
noster Square, London. This translation is introduced by an excellent histomeal sketch 
of the peace movement. 
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“preliminary,” the second, three « definitive,” articles 
of perpetual peace among states. Each article is accom- | 
panied by short explanations and commentaries, and the 
work has two supplements and two appendixes. 

Of the first set of articles, the first, fifth, and sixth are 
described as unalterable; the second, third, and fourth, 
as subject to modification by time or circumstances. 

Let us first take the three unalterable articles. These 
are — 

I. “No treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid if 
it is made with the secret reservation of material for 
future war.” 

V. “No state shall violently interfere with the con- 
stitution and administration of another state.” 

Kant explains that this does not apply to cases of 
factions in a state. In such cases, he thinks, it may 
sometimes be right for an outside state to help one of the 
factions. 

VI. ‘No state at war with another state shall coun- 
tenance such modes of hostility as would make mutual 
confidence impossible in a subsequent state of peace.” 

Kant gives some instances of such modes used in his 
own time, ¢.g., assassination, and intrigue with parties 
in a hostile state which are unfriendly to the government. 

“These,’’ says Kant, ‘“‘are dishonorable stratagems. 

For some kind of confidence in the disposition of the 
enemy must exist even in the midst of war, as otherwise 
peace could not be concluded and the hostilities would 
pass into a war of extermination.”’ 

The mention of a war of extermination naturally sug- 
gests a punitive war, in reference to which Kant remarks, 
“Between states no primitive war is thinkable, because 
between them a relation of superior and inferior does: 
not exist’’; and goes on to say, “A war of extermination, 
where the process of annihilation would strike both 
parties at once and all right as well, would bring about 
perpetual peace in the great graveyard of the human 
tacks 

In this connection he speaks of the impossibility of 
determining by war which of two disputants has the 
juster cause. 

Returning to the main point he continues:— 

“These informal arts [7.e., assassination, etc.], vile in 

themselves, on coming into use, are not confined to the 
sphere of war. ‘Take, for instance, the use of spies. 
Here, only the dishonesty of others is made use of, and 
vices such as these, when once encouraged, cannot, in 
the nature of things, be stamped out, and might be 
carried into a state of peace and so defeat the very object 
for which they were first employed.” 

We pass on to the modifiable articles, which run as 
follows :— 

II. ‘‘No state, having an independent existence, 
whether it be great or small, shall be acquired by another 
through inheritance, exchange, purchase or donation.” 

‘““A state,” says Kant, ‘‘is not a property. It is a 
society of human beings whom no one has the right to 
rule over or dispose of. Like the trunk of a tree, it has” 
its own roots, and to graft it on to another state istodo 
away with its existence as a moral personality and to ¥ rT 
make of it a thing.” : 

III. “Standing armies shall be abolished in course 
of time.” ing 

Iv. “No national debt should be contracted in con- ie 
nection with the external affairs of the state.” he a 

“This source of help,” Kant thinks, “is above sus: 
picion if for the economic administration of the country 
(e.g., roads, colonies, ‘feel But as Bali ne 
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here, rea Meier state, Kant means any state—even 
a state monarchical in form—where the people choose 
their rulers. He distinguishes the republican from the 
democratic state, calling by the latter name a state where 
the people actually govern. 

Il. “The law of nations shall be founded on a federa- 
tion of free states.” 

Ill. “The rights of men, as citizens of the world, 
shall be limited to the conditions of universal hospitality.” 

This last article is directed against the subjection and 
exploitation of uncivilized by civilized races. It is 
striking to find in this philosopher of one hundred and 
twenty years ago the same views, substantially, as those 
of the peace advocates of to-day, and one feels sad as 
one recognizes that his admonitions are just as season- 
able now as when they were written; ¢.g., there is still the 
need of exhortation to remember the rights of small 
nee (Prel. Art. II.) and uncivilized races (Def. Art. 
TEE): 

But what comes home to us especially to-day is that 
Kant held two of the most prominent ideas of the paci- 
fists of our own time; viz., (1) that the people are inclined 
to peace and that it is rulers who make war, and (2) 
that universal peace is to be attained by federation. With 
regard to (1) it is easy to see why Kant thought as he 
did. ‘The wars of the time when he wrote and the time 
shortly preceding it were, for the most part, dynastic, 
and the people did care little about them. If he had 
written a little later he would probably have expressed 
a different opinion, for in the Napoleonic wars the ardor 
was certainly not in any country confined to the rulers. 
That Kant’s opinion should still be held is less easy to 
understand. ‘Taking the case of England: Not only in 
the war now raging, where—in our opinion in England, 
at any rate—great principles are at stake, and where we 
are now fighting for the safety of our homes, but in the 

Boer War, waged in a distant land, merely for dominion’s 
: sake, the mass of the people were in favor of the fighting, 
as was shown by disgraceful attacks on opponents of the 
war. 
R As far as I know, the people of other free countries 
; are quite as bellicose. 

There is, of course, always a small contingent of paci- 
fists in every country, and also a section of the Labor 
and Socialist parties, who are opposed to war, but all 
these taken together form but a small fraction of the 
nation. 

In view of these facts, though I hold it to be imperative 
that the people should have a voice in foreign policy if 
we are to be a true democracy, I can see no reason to 
__ hope that democratic control will necessarily bring peace 
in its train. 

With regard to (2) there is also ground for doubt. 
One can scarcely imagine even the European nations, or 
even the English-speaking nations, forming such a union 
as the United States of America or the Swiss cantons. 
As to a world state, it is unthinkable, as Kant himself 
came to see, for, in the “Jurisprudence,” written in 1797, 
he says:— 
> Stine, however, the too great extension of such a 

: world state over vast territories must, in the long run, 
make the government of that union, and therefore the 
_ ~prot tection 1 of each of its members, impossible, a multi- 
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approximation is required by duty and is therefore 
founded upon the rights of men and of states, these 
principles are, without doubt, capable of practical reali- 
zation.”’ 

Evidently, then, Kant regards peace-principles and 
federation as indissolubly bound together. 

But, looking at the process by which private war has 
been abolished, one finds the path has been not by fed- 
eration, but by the establishment of law-courts. On 
this analogy the goal might be reached by the establish- 
ment of a world tribunal, or, rather, by the amplification 
of the tribunal already existing at T he Hague. 

' But the most valuable part of Kant’s teaching is his 
insistence on the supremacy of ethics in politics as in 
other things. 

This is especially seen in one of the appendixes to the 
work before us, which is headed, ‘‘On the Disagreement 
between Morals and Politics with reference to Perpetual 
Peace.”’ 

Kant says that ‘‘ when the idea of duty is once admitted 
with regard to any course of conduct it is inconsistent to 
say that we cannot pursue that course and therefore 
there can be no quarrel between politics (the practical 
science of right) and morals (the theoretical science of 
right), for in that case we should need to understand by 
‘ethics’ or ‘morals’ only a universal doctrine of expediency, 
or, in other words, a theory of principles to guide us in 
choosing the best means for attaining such ends as are 
calculated to promote our [material] advantage.”’ 

“Politics says, ‘Be wise as serpents’; morals, ‘and 
harmless as doves.’ If these principles cannot stand 
together there is a real quarrel between politics and 
morals.” 

Kant finds the reconciliation of morals and politics, 
in the matter of perpetual peace, to lie in the mainte- 
nance of the zdeal of perpetual peace, the realization of 


which must be brought about gradually. 


We note here that Kant is no mere visionary. He 
does not advocate fanatical and revolutionary measures, 
and yet he never lowers the standard of the ideal. He 
thus combines in his ethical teaching the ideal and the 
practical, just as in his philosophical teaching he recog- 
nizes both the subjective and the objective. 

Unlike many philosophers, too, he recognizes any in- 
dication of good in man, and does not condemn the world 
as altogether evil because it is as yet far from perfection; 
and so in this appendix we find him hailing it as a hope- 
ful sign that politicians—even though they act unscrupu- 
lously—always make a verbal profession of regard to 
justice by their very use of the word “‘right.”’ 

This characteristic of Kant is part of the high esteem 
for man as man which is seen in many parts of the 
treatise before us, and is the root of his zeal for liberty 
and democracy. 

This appendix concludes with a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether, in dealing with the problems of practical 
reason, we should begin with the object in view or with 
the principle on which our pursuit of the object rests. 
Kant argues that the principle is the starting-point, giving 
as one reason that principles are clear, whereas results 
cannot be surely foreseen. 

In this connection he enunciates his statement of the 
moral law (also given in the ‘Critique of Practical 
Reason”’), ‘‘Act so that thou canst will that thy maxim 
should be a universal law, be the end of thy action what it 
may,’ and, applying this to the question of perpetual 
peace, he says not, like some pacifists of our own day, 
“Peace at any price,” but, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
pure practical reason and its righteousness, and the object 
of your endeavor, the blessing of perpetual peace, shall be 
added unto you.’ 


110 
In Children’s Eyes. 


PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


The look I see in some sweet child’s fair face 
Stirs in my soul the hope that all things pure 
Dreamed of by saints and angels shall endure! 
As untrod snow that whitens each bare space, 
And, melting, leaves behind it no faint trace, 
Yet keeps in silence all the promise sure 

Of bud and leaf that answer to Spring’s lure, 
On crag and peak and every desert place,— 

So shali the glance of utter purity 

That shines upon a world by sin defiled 

Hold in its innocence the surety 

Of Heaven’s white light, which unto eyes exiled 
Seemed but the figment of a fantasy,— 

Until through children’s eyes God looked and smiled! 


Nursery Rhymes. 


“Daddy, will you tell me a tale before 
I go to by-by?” ‘The question comes 
from a youngster of four. ‘Tell me about 
the fairies,’ he goes on, and, while he will 
listen with wide-open eyes to the oft-repeated 
adventures of one Cinderella, it is a tale of 
boys and girls, forests and fairies, that ap- 
peals most to his childish imagination. He 
does not trouble about the plot—that can 
be constructed as the story proceeds; yet 
the details must be in a more or less logical 
sequence, any gap or weakness being met 
by that eternal question of the child—the 
everlasting ‘‘Why?” It is at this stage of 


_ development that the old nursery rhymes 


lose their attraction. ‘They have lived again 
their brief life of usefulness, and once more 
fall asleep till the baby prattle awakens 
them to their duty of amusing and stimu- 
lating a new intelligence. For many cent- 
uries this process has been repeated daily, 
and it is safe to say that in the years which 
are to come they will be found still perform- 
ing the same service and meeting with the 
same welcome. It has been said that “‘the 
nursery rhyme is the novel and light reading 
of the infant scholar,’ and it is somewhat 
remarkable that these tales have been able 
to defy any attempt on the part of modern 
compositions to oust them from favor. 

Many generations of children have 
sought the answer to the riddle commencing 
“Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall,” for it is 
supposed to date from the time of the Magna 
Charta (1215), referring to a baron who was 
short, thick, and round. Another reference 
gives the Wars of the Roses (1455-85) as 
the occasion of the lines. There is a slightly 
different rendering, which perhaps shows 
more clearly the evidence of the bad, bold 
days:— 

“‘Humpty-Dumpty lay in a beck [a brook], 

With all his sinews round his neck. 

Forty doctors and forty wrights 

Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty to rights.” 

Another very old rhyme is that of “ Little 
Jack Horner.” ‘There is a tradition in the 
West of England that at the time of the sup- 
pression of the monasteries in 1538 the 
title deeds of the Abbey at Wells were sent 
to Henry VIII. in an imitation pie, in charge 
of the Abbot’s steward, Jack Horner. Dur- 
ing his journey, however, “he put in his 
thumb and pulled out a plum’’—which 
proved to be the title deeds themselves! 

From the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558- 
1603) we get many references to the domestic 
cat. In addition to the proverb ‘‘A cat may 
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look at a queen,” there are a couple of very 
popular rhymes. The first, “Ding, dong, 
bell,” was in all probability well known in 
Shakespeare’s day, for he uses the words in 
at least two of his plays, on both occasions 
as a refrain to songs. In The Tempest, 
Ariel sings of the drowning of the King of 
Naples, concluding thus :— 


‘‘Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! now I hear them—Ding, dong, bell.” 


In The Merchant of Venice, Act III., at 
the request of Portia, a song is sung while 
Bassanio examines the caskets :— 


‘Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell: 
T’ll begin it—Ding, dong, bell.’’ 


The other rhyme is the one commencing 
““Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, where have you 
been?” and refers to a fright Queen Eliza- 
beth had when a mouse was discovered 
among the folds of her robe. 

There are a few nursery rhymes which 
are founded on actualincidents. ‘‘Hush-a-by, 
baby, on the tree-top,’” is one of these. 
It is recorded by the Boston (U.S.A.) His- 
torical Society that shortly after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in Massachusetts, in 1620, a 
party were out in the fields where the Indian 
women were picking strawberries. Several 
of the women had children with them, and 
having no cradle they had tied them up in 
Indian fashion and hung them from the 
limbs of the surrounding trees. A young 
man of the party, observing this, pulled off 
a piece of bark, and wrote the now well-known 
lines. ‘These, adds the record, ‘“‘are believed 
to be the first poetry written in America.” 

A rhyme—a great favorite in the nursery 
—which has an interesting history is ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb.” ‘The verses refer to 
actual incidents which took place in the early 
part of last century. ‘‘Mary” was Mary 
Elizabeth Sawyer, the daughter of a farmer 
of Massachusetts. While she was yet a 
little girl her father brought home one day 
a young lamb, and Mary asked for it as a 
special pet. In time the lamb died, and 
Mary’s mother spun the whole of the wool 
for the purpose of making clothing for her 
family, and with some of it knitted for Mary 
a pair of stockings, which were much prized 
and taken great care of. Many years later 
Mary gave one of the stockings to a church 
bazaar at Boston, and it soon became known 
that this stocking had been knitted from the 
wool of Mary’s pet lamb. The yarn was 
unravelled and cut into pieces, each piece 
being mounted on a card. These cards, 
bearing Mary’s signature, realized nearly 
£30. The first two verses were written by 
a school-fellow of Mary’s, the remaining 
three having been added some years later. 

The science of folklore, of which nursery 
thymes form a part, is of comparatively 
recent growth. The term itself was first 
used in 1846, although from the middle of 
the seventeenth century various people pub- 
lished details of the ancient traditions, cus- 
toms and superstitions, beliefs and preju- 
dices of the common people. The man to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude for collect- 
ing and preserving the popular rhymes of 
this country is James Orchard Halliwell- 


Phillipps (1820-18809). 


His studies embraced | 
the whole field of folklore, and while, he de- 
voted his life mainly to Shakespearean 
research, his Nursery Rhymes and Tales of 
England is recognized as the standard work. 
This book, which contains nearly seven hun- 
‘dred rhymes, was published in 1845, and has 


run through many editions. A short col- 
lection of the more popular verses has been 
issued separately, and this contains interest- 
ing notes by Mr. A. Gardiner, who, in addi- 
tion to giving a short account of their origin, 
shows, by alternative readings, how the tales 
have been altered in course of time.—London 
Christian Life. 


From Hungary. 


From the London Inguirer we take the 
following paragraph :— 


There has long been a warm feeling for 
the people of Hungary in this country. 
For ourselves admiration for their heroic 
memories has been strengthened by ties of 
personal friendship. The fact that our con- 
flict with the Central Powers has involved 
us in war with them is one of the tragedies 
of the present situation. It was accordingly 
with special pleasure that we read a letter 
by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, a tried friend 
of Hungary, in the Westminster Gazelte, in 
which he gives the following translation of a 
memorandum which has been sent recently 
to all school-teachers in Hungary: ‘‘The 
Royal Hungarian Minister for Education 
requests all teachers to pay special attention 
in the coming term to the respect and honor 
due to our enemies; that no hatred or con- 
tempt should enter the minds of the children 
against the brave men with whom their 
fathers are in deadly combat; and that 
hate or contempt is not to be cultivated in 
the youthful minds.” ~ 


“The Research Magnificent.” 


Cc. A. HENDERSON. 


In your last issue there is a review of 
H. G. Wells’s recent novel, The Research 
Magnificent, which I cannot allow to go 
unchallenged. From every word of it I 
heartily dissent. That Mr. Wells’s book is 
labored, complex, or dull is precisely the 
contrary of the way I should characterize it. 
I deem it one of the greatest of novels. It 
is not merely a good novel; it is big, wise, far- 
seeing. This reviewer says we are supposed 
to be amused by Mr. Wells’s hero. The sug- 
gestion in itself would be most amusing if it 
were not so pitiful. Never was there a more 
serious or earnest bit of writing. ‘The hero 
is a prig, we are told. It is an objection 
the author himself anticipated, and met 
brilliantly. His fate, it is said, is a ludicrous, — 
though fit, ending to such a ludicrous life. © 
Rather, I should say, it perfectly represents 
in symbol the tragedy of all such, sons of the - 
morning, born out of due time. A previous — 
reviewer spoke of this book as being very 


Again I wholly disagree. It has a uni 
of spirit and purpose that is exceptio 
It touches on many things, it is true; 
never are there parts hich are 
out of place. Its n 
‘the author’s vision 


“had had i in att a ae that you daat 
a selected paragraph, wherein the author 
evidently sets forth his latest feeling with re- 
gard to Socialism. It offers a point of view 
sorely needed in connection with certain 
other social ideals that many believe in 
but find it futile to talk much about for the 
simple reason that at present they are so 
wholly impracticable. What if the wis- 
dom of the following were applied to the 
contentions of the pacifists? ‘Of course 
everybody with any intelligence wants 
Socialism—everybody, that is to say, wants 
to see all human efforts directed to the com- 
‘mon good and a common end; but face to 
face with practical problems Socialism be- 
trays a vast insufficiency of practical sug- 
gestions. I do not say that Socialism 
would not work, but I do say that so far 
Socialists have failed to convince me that it 
would work. The substitution of a stupid 
official for a greedy proprietor may mean a 
S vanished dividend, a limited output, and 
no other human advantage whatsoever. 
Socialism is in itself a mere eloquent gesture, 
inspiring, encouraging, perhaps, but beyond 
that not very helpful towards the vast problem 
of moral and material adjustment before the 
race. That problem is incurably miscellane- 
ous and intricate, and only by great multi- 
tudes of generous workers, one working at 
this point and one at that, secretly devoted 
knights of humanity, hidden and dispersed 
kings, unaware of one another, doubting 
-each his right to count himself among those 
-who do these kingly services, is this elaborate 
righting of work and guidance to be done.” 
There is a sanity about the above which 
gives an idealist, a reformer, his excuse for 
being. It is thoroughly typical of all the 
author tries to say through the medium of 
this great novel. All paths and all inquiries 
lead him back to his conception of aristocracy 
—a conscious, self-disciplined, devoted, self- 
examining, yet secret manhood as the su- 
preme need, not only of the individual, bat 
of the world. 
HopepAte, Mass. 


Literature. 


STEVE YEAGER. By William Macleod 
Raine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
—Steve Yeager, cowpuncher, acted with the 
Lunar Film Company, but even if one did not 
know this it might readily occur to him that 
Steve’s adventures would make a picturesque 
and thrilling succession of scenes for a mov- 
ing-picture play. True, the personal en- 
counters would have to be smoothed over in 
representation. Added to the romantic in- 
terest and the thrill of exciting episodes 
are experiences with Mexican bandits, which 
give the story a timely flavor and fit in well 
with current reports in the newspapers. The 

_ book is crammed with action from the mo- 
ment that Steve hurls himself into a film 
rehearsal, mistaking drama for fact and mak- 
ing Peers of Villain No. r. 


THE SrRANGERS' - By W. L. 
rg Boston: _ Little, Brown & Co. 
—In tty of an Englishman 

ooming, Mr. George showed 


of his other works. In the first place, it 
is far too long. Mr. George drags his hero 
through over one hundred pages, and then 
finally deposits him in a settlement-house 
in London. From this point on the novel 
steadily improves. The character of Sue 
Groby, daughter of an East Side washer- 
woman, is exceedingly well done. Condensed 
one-half, the book would be better reading; 
and the fine, delicate, and subtle character- 
drawing might be better appreciated. 


His Brrtupay. By Mary E. Chase. (In 
white and gold.) Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
50 cents net.—The story, in three chapters, 
pictures the birthday of Jesus in Nazareth 
when he was six years old. The introduc- 
tion (which is too long) and the setting re- 
produce the conditions portrayed in the 
Gospels or known to have existed in Galilee. 
In the last chapter Jesus hears from his 
mother the story of what happened at his 
birth six years before. The story is one of 
the many recent attempts to make the child- 
hood of Jesus seem human and natural. 


Tue KiINcpoM oF THE WINDING Roap. 
By Cornelia Meigs. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.—These are charm- 
ing tales, in each of which a wandering piper 
with a brown wrinkled face and keen blue 
eyes helps people to help themselves, detects 
fraud, and rewards honest, generous effort. 
The oldtime material for quest stories is 
presented in attractive combinations that 
have the effect of novelty, and the book will 
be welcomed by many an imaginative, story- 
loving little reader. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for January 
contains an excellent diversity of topics, 
discussed by competent writers. The arti- 
cles are six. The work of Dr. Cheyne is 
described by Dr. Toy with sympathy and 
critical acumen. Confucianism is treated 
with breadth of thought and appreciation 
by Dr. Gilbert Reid, president of The Inter- 
national Institute, Shanghai, China. John 
F. Moors, son of our former highly esteemed 
missionary superintendent, a business man in 
Boston, treats of ‘‘‘Ethics in Modern Busi- 
ness’’ with frankness and a modified opti- 
mism. Dr. John P. Peters, the well-known 
canon of New York Cathedral, discusses 
“Hebrew Psalmody”’ as described by Prof. 
Kent of Yale University. His conclusions 
are opposed to those set forth in a volume re- 
cently published. Dr. Norman Wilde writes 
of “‘Scepticism and Faith in the Philosophy 
of Pascal,’ calling special attention to his 
work as a mathematician. Dr. Francis A. 
Christie finds a rich mine, which he works 
with skill and scholarship, in ‘‘The Diary of 
an Old New England Minister,” namely, 
Dr. William Bentley of Salem, Mass. It is 
surely an error to desciibe Prof. Christie 
as president of the Meadville Theological 
School. Many books are reviewed. 


‘Constructive Temperance Reform” is an 
important contribution to the February 
Atlantic Monthly by John Koren, the distin- 
guished publicist and sociological expert. 
Other prominent features are ‘‘Radical’s 
Progress,” an anonymous series of authentic 


Biaseiinsndiacse letters which, revealing the effect of the 
Ts Tes : 


Dardanelles carnage on a fighting man of 
socialist tendencies, make up a human docu- 
ment of import; ‘Our Divided Country,” 
an able discussion of the problem of patriot- 
ism and the hyphen, by Henry J. Fletcher; 
and “A Philosopher’s View of the War,” 
by Count Hermann Keyserling of Russia, 
who believes that, whoever wins the battles of 
the war, the ideals of the Allies are bound to 
triumph, and whose point of view, different 
from ours, cannot fail to stimulate the reader 
to a broader conception of the great struggle. 
Other papers on the war are contributed by 
Alfred Ollivant, Anna Murray Vail, Edmund 
K. Broadus, and John Dewey—whose essay, 
“On Understanding the Mind of Germany,” 
gives an intelligible answer to a long-standing 
riddle. To balance the war articles we 
find interest and charm in other essays 
by Edward Garnett, T. W. Surette, George 
M. Stratton, E. Bruce Mitford, Laura 
Spencer Portor, and Henry Osborn Taylor. 
Jean K. Mackenzie concludes her letters 
from the African missionary field. V. H. 
Friedlaender, a new English writer, contrib- 
utes a story, and E. Nelson Fell tells a true 
tale of Cossack life on the Steppes of Siberia. 
Poems are by Sidney Merriman and Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson, and there is an exceptionally 
ample Contributors’ Club section. 


The February St. Nicholas contains two 
Robert Louis Stevenson features: ‘‘To Re- 
member Stevenson,” by Denison Swift, a 
story dealing with the famous author’s life 
in San Francisco, and an article on “‘ Treasure 
Island,” by Grace Humphrey, telling the 
story of its origin, and describing the dramati- 
zation of the famous romance. ‘‘ When Wash- 
ington went Traveling’’ is by H. A. Ogden, the 
Revolutionary and Colonial artist. Wash- 
ington travelled in state, and his journeyings 
were national events. In the February in- 
stalment of ‘‘ The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain,” 
Albert Bigelow Paine deals with the youthful 
Clemens’s first experiences as a Mississippi 
pilot. A. Russell Bond’s instalment of “‘On 
the Battle-front of Engineering’’ deals with 
another marvel, “‘A Flattened Pipe-line,” and 
how its collapse was overcome. Zenobia 
Aymar Camprubi contributes in “‘ Murillo and 
the Usurer of Seville’’ an amusing anecdote 
showing the kindness of the great Spanish 
painter. The two young Americans of 
“Saved by a Camera,” Felicia Buttz Clark’s 
adventure serial, find that viewing war at 
first hand involves plenty of risks. The 
story of their plight is based upon actual ex- 
periences behind the French lines in the pres- 
ent war. To ‘‘Books and Reading’ Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne contributes a long article 
on “The Children’s Poet’’—James Whitcomb 
Riley. Along with the article a number of 
Riley’s poems, originally published in St. 
Nicholas and the Century, are reprinted, 
with illustrations by E. W. Kemble. ‘The 
Clock Fairy” is a story by Jessie McKee. 
Besides these there are stories, poems, and the 
usual departments. 


Miscellaneous. 


Methods of preparing meats, vegetables, 
and soups for young children are given in 
Infant Care, a little book which is sent free 
to all who ask for it, addressing the request to 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, 
1a ee 


The Dome, 
The Puppy and the Carpet-sweeper. 


Do you see that awful Monster 
That Nora just brought in? 

The sight of him’s enough to make 
A little pup grow thin, 


He eats up ev’rything he finds 
Upon the carpet there. 

I jump, and growl, and bark at him, 
But little does he care; 


I’ve had that thing attack poor me, 
Without the slightest cause} 

When I was on the rug, he jumped 
To gobble up my paws; 


If Nora hadn’t held on tight,— 
As tight as she could hold 

To that long round hard tail of his,— 
This tale had not been told. 


It’s all that Nora,—strong, brave girl!— 
Can do, to hold him tight; 

At last, though, she can conquer him, 
And put him out of sight. 


She shuts him ia the closet small, 
Where it is still and dark; 
And I’m so glad, I sit outside 
That door, and bark and BARK! 
—Ray Russell Jewell, in Little Folks. 


A Wild Goose Story. 


JOHN H. HART. 


Far away in the wilds of the North, in a 
big swamp, far removed from human habita- 
tion, a wild goose had her nest. In the course 
of nature a nest full of little downy geese re- 
placed the smooth, oval eggs. 

Not far away a fox had his bed under a 
great fallen cedar. Fox used to come often 
to see the little young geese, as they were 
not far from land, on a little hummock in 
the water. Old Mother Goose knew well 
the nature of Fox. She knew that with all 
his tricks he could not swim, and dreaded 
the water. 

Not many days did Fox come to see the 
young of Mother Goose, for she was taking 
them now on little trips around close to their 
home. Mother Goose was careful to keep a 
safe distance from the big log under which 
Fox stayed a part of his time. 

Fox was not the only enemy the geese 
had. Far away on the edge of a craggy 
cliff Eagle had his nest. Mrs. Goose used 
to watch Eagle as he returned to his nest 
with a fish or a rabbit for his young. Mrs. 
Goose knew the danger of his young and 
often said :— 

“Now Google, Snuggle, and Snooks, and 
all the rest of you—listen! Keep close 
watch on that big bad bird with a white head 
and a white tail. He could easily swoop 
down and catch one of you from the water. 
He lives high up in the trees, and spends 
much of his time in the clouds, but he is not 
afraid of water,’’ cautioned Mother Goose. 

“Ves, yes,” replied Snooks, and all the little 
geese nodded. 

Many times the young geese had paddled 

farther from land when they saw Fox walk- 
_ ing along the shore. 

“Ho, oh!” cried Fox one morning. ‘A 
fine time it is you are having out there on 
the water. This will soon be over, for fine 
times do not last. Winter is coming. The 


and in the South? al. He per plante¢ 
the desire within never disappoints. __ 

Away up in the sky, now, Snooks, Google, 
and Snuggle were fast leaving their native 
land. Farmers looking up cried: ‘‘Oh, see 
the geese! They are going South. How on 
earth do they know winter is coming? How 
do they know, stupid geese, which way to 
go?” Well, we have told you; that’s the 
ia 


Jed ht the New Year’s Skates. 


Jed stood at the window, working on the 
straps of a pair of old skates. Now and 
then he glanced toward the park, where he 
could see a number of boys on the ice. He 
was aquiver with impatience to join them. 
but the skates must be repaired first. Be- 
cause he had needed a new suit Christmas, 
he had told his mother that he could get 
along with his old skates this winter. And 
now, on New Year’s Day, the matter looked 
doubtful. 

“There!” he exclaimed frowningly as a - 
strap broke. “That settlesit!”” And at that 
moment Fred Vincent appeared at the back 
door and called out: “Want to use my 
skates this morning? I can’t go to the park 
till afternoon, so you can have them all 
forenoon if you want them.” 

There was no question about Jed’s want- 
ing them. Five minutes later he dashed 
out of the little flat and rushed with head- 
long speed down the stairway, a pair of « 
shining new skates swung over his shoulder. 

As he opened the big hall door he saw 
coming toward him the little old lady who 
had just moved into the rooms across the 
hall. He paused and held the door open for 
her. 

“Good-morning!” she greeted him as she 
came up the steps. “Going skating?” ~ 

“Yes, I’m just starting to the park,’ Jed 
answered. He did hope this would end the 
conversation, but not so. “And I suppose 
these are your new Christmas skates,” 
smiled the talkative stranger. 

““They’re new Christmas skates,” laughed 
Jed, ‘‘but not mine. I’ve outgrown and out- 
worn mine. My chum lent me these to use 
till noon.’”? He hoped the hint in this last 
sentence was not too broad to be polite. 

It was, however, evidently unnoticed. 
The little woman beamed more happily than 
ever. “And you will be home at noon?” she 
queried. 

“Ves, of course.” 

“Perhaps you would help me get a box 
down from a high shelf in the storeroom. 
Boys are always good at climbing.” 

“Why certainly.” 

“T’m going out to dinner at twelve, so if 
you will come in a little before that I’ll be 
ever so much obliged.” 

“T’ll be there.”’ Jed was too grateful to. 
see his new acquaintance turn toward the — 7 
stairway to consider at the moment what | 
his words meant. He recalled them as he 
hurried off to the park. “Before twelve!” — 
he thought ruefully. AD 

He forgot all about the matter, however, — - 
when he reached the park. There w 
only a few boys out compared with , 
there Mier J be ree “tole a And 


weather will be cold, the snow deep. The 
open water will be solid ice then, and how 
about something to eat? What will you do 
then?” laughed Fox. 

The young geese just huddled closer to 
Mother Goose. 

“Mother says, and mother knows, that 
when the leaves have fallen, when the ice 
begins to form on the ponds, and the snow- 
flakes are coming from the far North, we are 
going on a long journey to a warm sunny 
country,” replied Google. 

Then the young geese paddled away from 
Fox, for mother had said, ‘‘The fewer words 
to a bad fellow like Fox the better.” 

“Oh, ho!” laughed Fox. ‘‘ What a yarn! 
Who is going to believe that?’”’ Then he 
trotted on along the shore to his home back 
under the big cedar. 

Eagle from his high perch on the cliff had 
watched the rapid growth of the young geese. 
So he slipped slyly around the end of the 
hill, hoping to make a catch. No! Many 
eyes were watching this way and that. Off 
to the weeds and thick bushes Mother 
Goose and her many children hurried, splash- 
ing the water in a lively manner. 

“Come, children,’’? spoke Mother Goose, 
after an hour of hiding, “‘the danger is past. 
Come, let us go and hunt bugs and worms, 
and dig nice roots on the mud flats near the 
little creek.”” So they all returned to the 
feeding-ground. 

The long summer wore away. Soon the 
yellow and red of the autumn leaves graced 
the forest. The chatter of squirrels, as they 
gathered in their winter supply of nuts, the 
cold frosty nights, and the ice that formed 
on the great swamp at night, warned Google, 
Snuggle, and Snooks, as well as the others, 
that life in and around the old home must 
soon come to an end. 

One morning the geese saw Fox as he 
trotted along the shore, going home from his 
midnight hunt. They watched big Eagle, 
and his two young ones, now grown to full 
size, as they circled higher and higher, and 
then passed out of sight far to the north. 
Then a something crept over Mother Goose; 
the young ones felt it, too. The old home 
seemed to lose its charms. ‘They did not like 
the leafless trees. The frost on the ground 
in the mornings, the ice in the swamp, too, 
annoyed them. A desire to be gone beset 
them all. Mother Goose stretched her long 
neck and gave a strange cry. Then leaping 
from the water she started. 

Higher and higher rose Mother Goose, 
with the young trailing along behind. Up 
and up, till they could see the sun as it burst 
over the mountains. Up and up, till the 
old swamp below them seemed ever so small. 
Up still higher, till they could see the black 
tops of the mountains piercing a snow-white 
field of clouds below. 

All felt a something within that was draw- 
ing them, not west, not east, not north, but 
south. Over hills, lakes, rivers, swamps, 
cities, towns, railroads, and all, far up in the 
clear blue sky the long line of geese trailed 
away to their far Southern home. 

Mother Goose had told them, in their 
swamp home, that the One who made the 
great swamp, the hill around, the blue sky 
overhead, and the stars of night, had planted. 
it all in the breast of the goose to take a long 
flight to a warm sunny land; and that when 
the time came they would know cease" th 
where, and how far, Do they reach the sunny | th 
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_ Something else, however, was gliding by 


. quite as swiftly as were the boys, and that 
was time. Jed could scarcely believe Ralph 
when he called out, ‘‘It’s almost twelve!” 

“And I’ve got to be home by that time!”’ 
Jed announced. 

“What for? Fred won’t be here till one,” 
cried Ralph. 

“TY know, but I promised.” 
plained the situation. 

“Oh, forget about it!’”’ urged Ralph. 

“YT might have forgotten it if you hadn’t 
reminded me,” answered Jed, with an in- 
jured feeling. ‘‘Now I’ve got to go.” 

“Just tell her you didn’t get back in 
time,” suggested Ralph. ‘You needn’t say 
why. You can get the box down to-night. 
What’s the difference?” 

_““Maybe she keeps her best dress in it or 
something else she wants to wear to-day,” 
answered Jed. He took a few more turns 
on the ice, meditating on the matter the 
while. It was certainly very trying. He 
had started out this morning with a fine 
new set of resolutions, and here at once 
was a temptation to break two or three of 
them. ‘‘Why was it always so?” he won- 
dered. 

At last he skated slowly up to the bank 
and began unbuckling the skates. Then, 
regardless of all urging, he started home. 
“She’s a freaky little woman to spoil my 
last holiday this way,” he said to himself. 
She certainly did not look ‘‘freaky,”’ how- 
ever, as she met him at the door. ‘“‘I was 
afraid you’d be late,’’ she exclaimed, with 
her sunny smile. ‘‘We’ve just time now.” 

Jed mounted the tall ladder, brought 
down the box and pried open the lid. ‘‘It 
must be her best bonnet she wants,’ he 
thought, for he recognized the fact that she 
was already in holiday gown. 

She bent over the box with a pleasant 
little excited air. ‘‘I suppose they’re in the 
very bottom,” she laughed, as she hurriedly 
removed a variety of articles that made 
Jed open his eyes in surprise. ‘‘ There!” 
she at last joyfully exclaimed, as she handed 
out a pair of gleaming skates. ‘‘I want 
you to have them.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Jed, breathless with 
astonishment. 


And Jed ex- 


“Yes, you! They’re Jack’s.” 
“Who is Jack? I’m—I’m ever so much 
obliged.” 


“Bless you,’ laughed his friend, ‘‘I 
haven’t told you yet about Jack. He’s my 
grandson—just such a boy as you. He’s 
travelling in the South with his father, and 
will be gone another winter yet. There’s 
no skating there, so he wrote me to give 
these skates to some one who could make 
use of them. He says he will have out- 
grown them before he gets back. I didn’t 
know any one here to give them to, and be- 
sides—it’s foolish, of course—but I didn’t 
like to think of any one but a nice boy 
wearing Jack’s skates.” 

“How do you know I’m a nice boy?” 
laughed Jed. 

“T know a boy who stops to hold a door 

open for a lonely homesick old woman when 
he’s in a hurry to go skating is pretty nice. 
You can’t fool me about boys. I know Jack 
too well.” 
_ At home again he marvelled over the gift. 
“T don’t see why I should have got a fine 
; _of ites just for a little thing like 
fora lady,” he said. 
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“You surely know that we don’t receive 
rewards that way, Jed,” answered his 
mother. ‘‘Sometimes they are a long time 
coming. Then something pleasant may 
happen that is the fruit of many little 
kindnesses. For instance, I had a reward 
to-day for something I have been patiently 
trying to do for fourteen years. I have 
always wanted my boys to be kind and 
polite, especially to elderly people. This 
morning Mrs. Agan said to me, ‘I’ve always 
noticed how thoughtful your boys are to older 
people.’ That was a reward that made New 
Year’s Day very happy to me.” 

“You don’t know how very near I came 
to spoiling my record this morning, mother,” 
answered Jed, “‘nor how glad I am that I 
didn’t do so.”—Baptist Boys and Girls, 


How They Played Dragon. 


Little Ah Lee and little Oh Me 

Played in the shade of a mulberry-tree. 

Said little Ah Lee to little Oh Me, 

“A terrible dragon I’m going to be, 

And [I] catch you and eat you up, little Oh Me!” 

“Please don’t, and I’ll give you a rosebud,” said she. 

“But dragons don’t care about rosebuds,’’ said he. 

“Then I’ll give you my tiny silk slippers,” said she. 

“Why, dragons don’t ever wear shoes!” laughed Ah Lee. 

“Then I’ll give you my necklace of coral,” said she. 

“But dragons don’t want any coral, you see!” 

“How silly of dragons! Then how would it be 

If I gave you a big current cake?” asked Oh Me. 

“Why, that would be splendid!” cried little Ah Lee. 
—Blanche M. Channing, in Lullaby Castle. 


In the Snow-time. 


LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


“Mummie, I just hate going to feed the 
chicks in the snow; it’s horrid, and as there 
are no little chicks to feed, what does it 
matter?’’ said Percy. (They were not used 
to snow in their State.) 

“Tf the hens aren’t properly fed, my boy, 
where’ll be the eggs for next-year chicks? 
I know a little boy who’s fond of eggs to eat, 
and I know his mother likes eggs to cook 
with.” 

“You come out, mummie, and I’ll show 
you the place my foot goes right into,— 
muddy squash,—and then those pigs come 
along!” 

“You stand near and show them your 
long stick and that’ll keep them off; they’re 
fed enough indeed in their own place. I 
certainly want the chicks to have the food 
I’ve warmed for them, poor chicks! As to 
the horrid mud, it’s not everywhere, for 
where would be the snow? It’s only where 
your footsteps, and Oliver’s, and father’s, and 
the cattle’s travel most that it is bad. 
Can’t you find some bits of board in the old 
barn and lay them over the worst places? 
That’s what I did before you were born, 
my boy. You try to do it this afternoon, 
so as to be ready for to-morrow.” 

This he did, taking Topsy with him for a 
companion, and he was quite proud of his 
performance. 

“Do you know, mummie, Topsy thought 
she’d help me with the bits of wood, so she 
took the ends in her mouth, and brought them 
to me, Still I don’t like the snow.” 

Just then Oliver came in, asking: ‘‘Can’t 
Percy come along with me in the sled, 
mother? I must go and haul some wood.” 
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When they came back he said, “Oliver 
let me drive Pit and Pat, and he said I got 
along as well as he did, mummie, soI don’t 
mind the snow at all now.” 

“You see, dear, there’s always something 
to make hard things better. We call it 
compensation. If we lived higher up on 
the mountains, as some folks must, we should 
have snow longer and more of it. Did you 
hear Uncle Will’s story of the time he was a 
forester?” 

“No, please tell it me.” 

“Uncle Will was guide to some travellers 
across the mountains. When they came 
to a tall fir-tree with a board on it, about 
twenty feet above the ground, ‘It couldn’t 
have grown there!’ said the funny one of the 
party. ‘No, I should say not,’ replied Uncle 
Will. ‘I put it there myself.’ ‘What tom- 
foolery to climb twenty feet high to do that 
job!’ the man jeered. ‘I beg your pardon,’ 
said Uucle Will, ‘I didn’t climb a step. We 
were walking along on snow which we knew 
to be pretty deep, and I knelt down to nail 
it on. Now the snow has all melted.’” 

“Pretty good story of Uncle Will’s,” said 
Percy as he ran out to feed the chickens, 
for which his sleighride had made him late, 
and he added, ‘‘Poor little things, they 
mustn’t go hungry!” 


The Tired Nurse. 


A nurse in France who had been nursing 
typhoid for many weeks, and who was tired 
beyond description, tells how, one day, after 
some difficulty with an orderly who did not 
understand her very broken French, she 
sat down on the foot of a soldier’s bed and 
said with a sob: ‘‘I must go home. I can’t 
stand it any longer. It’s too awful.” At 
which the soldier just put his head down on 
his pillow and cried like a child. “So of 
course,” said the nurse, “I: couldn’t go. If 
they find us as useful as that, no sacrifice is 
too great to make for them.” 


It was little Teddy’s first term at school, 
and his mother had been telling his uncle 
how the little boy loved his school. 

“Well, my little man,” said the uncle, 
as the child returned home, “what do you 
do in school all day?”’ 

“T wait till it’s time to go home,” was 
Teddy’s matter-of-fact reply. —Christian En- 


deavor World. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. J 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Dreecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Wi , M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Chicago Letter. 


The annual meetings of the Unitarian 
churches in Chicago have been held, with 
encouraging reports. 

At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, held on the 7th of January, 
four new trustees were elected and the meet- 
ing was alive and enthusiastic. On Sunday 
the children of the church gather during the 
hour of church service, in the care of Mrs. 
Leavitt and others, so as to leave parents free 
to attend service. The Alliance and the 
study class meet regularly on Tuesdays, and 
a group of some twenty of the men who have 
a taste for that kind of thing get together 
by common consent on Friday evenings and 
discuss supper, Nietzsche, and other matters. 
During the past year over twenty-five hun- 
dred sermons have been taken from the table 
in the vestibule. 

At Unity Church the Men’s Club held its 

second open meeting this winter in the church 
parlors on January 12. Mr. A. D. Gash, 
member of the Cook County Bar Associa- 
tion, who had lived in Salt Lake City for eight 
years, gave an address on ‘‘ Mormonism.” 
He stated that there now are six hundred 
thousand Mormons in the United States. 
While he greatly admires their unusual loyalty 
and devotion to their church, he feels that 
they are a menace to human society, inas- 
much as they totally disregard the laws of 
the United States government and give their 
undivided support to their leaders, no matter 
whether their motives are right or wrong. 
- Mr. Hawley has recently adopted allitera- 
tion’s artful aid in his sermon topics. In 
December one was reminded of Winston 
Churchill, the topics being ‘‘Communism,”’ 
“Courtesy,” ‘‘Christianity,’”’ ‘‘Circumspec- 
tion.” During January they have been 
“Seers,”’ “Signs,” “‘Sincerity,”’ ‘‘Training,”’ 
and ‘‘Unity.’’ One can trace the continuity 
of thought through them all. 

The newly elected vice-president of the 
National Alliance, representing the Middle 
West, Olivia Woodward Chamberlain (Mrs. 
Paul R. Chamberlain), is an active member 
of this church. She is second in the family 
of four generations belonging there, the 
fourth being almost ready for the Sunday- 
school kindergarten. Her immediate an- 
cestors were of the Ticknor and the Curtis 
families, and farther back her great-great- 
grandfather was President Wheelock, founder 
of Dartmouth College. 

The Third Church shows decided growth, 
though the past year has seen the loss by 
death of three of its members. The 
annual reports were all encouraging, and 
each of the financial reports showed a sur- 
plus in the treasury, in one case from a 
pledge not yet received but assured. One 
interesting item was the improvement of 
the appearance of the street since the setting 
out of trees and shrubs and the planting of 
grass in front of the church and on the tree 
bank. This has called forth favorable 
comment from the residents of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Since the time of fairs and sales is over 
for the year, The Alliance meets at the homes 
of the members. They are beginning this 
year by the reading of Mrs. Fifield’s ‘‘Or- 
ganized Work of Unitarian Women.” 

The Fellowship Club this winter meets 
every Monday evening. During the rest of 
the season it will meet at the home of ex- 


Senator Mason. ‘The meetings open with a 
half-hour book review by the pastor, of 
recent books discussing social and moral 
questions. During January the books re- 
viewed were: ‘‘The Nations and Peace,”’ by 
Babson; “‘ Intelligence and Flowers,”’ by Mae- 
terlinck; and ‘‘The Effect of Geographical 
Environment on Peoples,’’ by Semple. 

On January 16 the minister, Dr. Mann, 
preached a most illuminating discourse on 
“The Ten Commandments,’ which was 
followed by one equally strong on ‘False 
Ethics in Current Reform,’’ both of which 
gave food for thought. The last Sunday in 
the month was devoted to the discussion of 
the subject, ‘‘ What is Truth?” 

The new church at Quincy, Rev. Lyman 
Greenman, pastor, is being beautifully deco- 
rated by memorial windows of most artistic 
design. The seventy-seventh anniversary of 
the birth of the society will occur in May, and 
it is hoped that all will be placed before that 
event. 

The League of Religious Fellowship held 
its regular meeting January 17 in the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church. There was an unusu- 
ally good attendance, though the mercury 
in the thermometer indicated six degrees 
below zero and there was a brisk west wind. 
The topic on the programme was “The 
Messiah,” and the speakers were Rabbi 
Hirschberg, a Jew, Rev. Charles W. Gilkie, 
the pastor of the church, representing the 
Christian idea, Rev. G. A. Kratzer, a Christian 
Scientist, and Dr. Edward S. Ames of 
the Chicago University and also pastor of a 
Hyde Park church, who presented the psy- 
chological view. It was arich treat to listen 
to such strong minds discuss so important a 
subject. "The modern Jewish idea is that the 
coming of the Messiah is spiritual rather than 
personal, though some of the conservative, 
especially in Europe, still hold to the old idea. 
Dr. Gilkie said nothing of the atonement 
theory of Christ, but dwelt upon the need of 
a mediator, finite man being utterly unable to 
comprehend the Infinite. He used constantly 
the expression ‘‘We Liberal Christians” 
and the “Jiberal wing of the church,” 
using that phrase just as Unitarians use it 
and think we have a monopoly thereof. 
The Christian Scientist merely joined to- 
gether selections from “‘Science and Health.”’ 
Dr. Ames traced the thought of the messianic 
idea from early Bible times to the present, 
pointing out various changes. 

Mrs. Woolley, founder of the League, 
closed the debate with happy comments 
and commendations of the various speakers 
and their positions. 

The Sunday “‘Open Door”’ has begun with 
unusual attendance. For more than a decade 
the Chicago Women’s Club has opened its 
clubroom every Sunday afternoon through 
January, February, and March, and fur- 
nished attractive programmes to women and 
girls who are too busy during the week to 
enjoy such entertainments. It relieyes the 
loneliness and monotony of the Sunday after- 
noon. This was inaugurated by Martha 
Foote Crowe, then of Chicago, now of New 
York, and each Sunday several hundred 
lonely women are given a good programme. 
This is followed by a cup of tea anda 
sandwich, which also seem to be enjoyed. 

The Club also arranges for a Sunday after- 
noon musical programme at Fullerton Hall 
in the Art Institute, followed by one in the 


evening. These call for an admission fee of | 


~ 


‘0, 


$387. 


ten cents in the Sbigask for an hout’s | 
programme, and twenty cents in the evening 


for a two hours’ programme. For these pro- 
grammes the committee in charge furnish 
the best music. While they pay the regular 
union prices the expense never goes above 
If every seat is filled the receipts reach 
the sum of only $96, and yet year after year 
there is a small surplus. These are in no 
sense charity concerts. It is noticeable that 
the audience consists largely of men, usually 
young men, strangers in the city. In these 
concerts the club does for young men what it 
is doing for young women in the ‘‘Open 
Door.’”’ These have been carried on for five 
years, and as a result people from New York, 
Philadelphia, Ottawa, and other cities have 
visited them, and similar concerts have been 
started in several other cities. F. LeB. 


New York Letter. 


The historic Second Church of Brooklyn 
has apparently taken a new lease on life and 
is setting about making an entire renovation ~ 
of its building and grounds. So it may be 
confidently predicted that when services 
resume after the summer vacation worship- 
pers approaching ‘‘The Church of the Holy 
Turtle” will be warmed and delighted by her 
smiling and cheerful aspect. Mr. Lyttle 
is throwing himself into questions of the 
community life and bringing the results of his 
work home for the education and inspiration 
of his congregation. The Sunday Evening 
Neighborhood Lectures, designed to instruct 
the neighboring foreigners in the principles 
of Americanism, are to be continued through- 
out the winter. Once a month Mr. Lyttle 
brings to his people a sociological sermon bear- 
ing on the results of accurate research—and 
thus bringing home to them the opportunity 
to make a practical application of their 
religion to the insistent needs right about 
them. One sermon was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the Health Department, the 
subject being ‘‘The City’s Life-savers,’’ 
another was on ‘‘Tenement Housing Evils 
in Brooklyn,” and in February the subject 
will be ‘‘ The Need of Dental Clinics.”” These 
sermons have attracted larger congregations 
than ordinary. In line with this sociological 
interest of the minister is the programme of 
The Alliance branch, which in Novem- 
ber discussed the work of the People’s In- 
stitute, and in December the relation of the 
church to social service, following an in- 
spiring address given by our much admired 
and beloved Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper. 
On January 21 Mr. Joseph Mayper, counsel 
for the committee for immigrants in America, 
spoke on ‘‘The Domestic Education of the 
Immigrant Woman.” Mr. Lyttle, the minis- 
ter of the church, prefaced the address with 
a general review of the immigrant problem, 
and Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush church 
followed, speaking especially of the Italian ~ 
settlement in Flatbush, and of the obliga- 


tions of his people in regard to it. Mr. — 


Mayper pointed out very clearly the un- 
speakable conditions that exist in many of 
our foreign settlements, and the great du 
that is laid upon us, as patriotic citizens, o 
assisting in the Americanization of these im- 
migrants. vt 
At Tinta scant Mr. ‘Br 


d, e Thin ing Thott Latkest, i “Why 
e honor Thomas Paine.” The Sunday- 


, an, of which Mr. Percival F. Brundage is. 


superintendent, has a fine corps of teachers, 
also three conductors of music under whose 
direction the singing has reached an excellence 
never before attained. Unity League is 
holding a series of very successful Sunday 


_ evening meetings for discussion at the 


homes of the members, the most recent topics 
being ‘‘ The President’s Message to Congress’”’ 
and ‘‘Prison Reform at Sing Sing.” Unity 
Child Welfare Association was addressed 
at its last meeting by Dr. Mary Crawford, 
on “Children in the War Zone.” ‘The other 
activities have been going on with the usual 
good work in The Alliance and in the Girls’ 
and the Boys’ Clubs. A great deal of interest 
has been manifested in the excellent pro- 
gramme which The Alliance has for the year. 
At the annual meeting of the church early 
this month the treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a surplus in the treasury—this being 
the second record in eleven years of such an 
event. The usual watch-night meeting was 
held at Unity with the Brooklyn ministers 
taking parts in the service. 

At the Flatbush church Mr. Harvey is 
preaching a series of sermons on The Power 
of Thought: ‘‘As a Man thinketh, so is he,” 
“Every Institution is the Shadow of a Great 
Man,” “‘Thinkers the Builders of Nations,’ 
“The Thinking which issues into Worship.” 


The Study Class, which was interrupted for 


the holidays, resumed its sessions on January 
11, with topics for the month as follows:— 

January 11.—A Brief Review of the History 
of Austria, France, and Italy, showing their re- 
lations to Europe and to each other between 
1815 and 1870: The struggle between au- 
tocracy and democracy as shown in this 
history will be the special theme considered. 

January 18.—The Unification of Germany 
under William I. of Prussia and Bismarck, 
1860 to 1870. As Bismarck is the real cre- 
ator of German unity, special attention will 
be given to his theory of the governmeat and 
the army and his policy of ‘‘ Blood and Iron.”’ 
During these ten years Prussia, under the di- 
rection of Bismarck, fought three wars,—with 
Denmark in 1864, with Austria in 1866, and 
with France in 1870. 

January 25.—The Present Government of 
Germany: The Kaiser, the Bundesrath, the 
Reichstag, and State Parliaments. 

The purpose of this study is to get an 
understanding of the causes underlying the 
present world struggle. 

The Alliance has had a very helpful pro- 
gramme thus far for all those who are “‘not 
only hearers, but doers.” At one meeting 
Rev. Florence Buck gave extremely valuable 
suggestions as to “How The Alliance can 
help the School of Religion.”” At another, 
representatives from each of the Manhattan 
and Brooklyn churches told of the educa- 
tional and philanthropic work carried on in 
those churches. It was heartening to know 
how much fine and far-reaching work is really 
being done in a quiet way by our Unitarian 
churches. The pity is that these good works 
are confined to the small minority of faithful 
souls! Pinas ae * nema the majority with 


a large turkey dinner by The Alliance, 


which is always an event, the church com- 


mittee has arranged a series of four enter- 
tainments, for which a gratifying number of 
course tickets has been sold. At the first 
one, which was under the auspices of the 
music committee, Rev. C. J. Harris, our 
Unitarian minister, formerly of Oklahoma, 
and now residing in Flushing, presented to us 
two of his moving-picture dramas—‘ Foot- 
prints of Mozart” and ‘‘At the End of a Per- 
fect Day’’—with interpretations on the organ 
by Prof. Hurley and a couple of songs by 
Mrs. C. J. Harris. All were charmed with 
the ease and birdlike quality of Mrs. Harris’s 
singing. 

On January 21 Hon. John S. Brady, 
ex-Governor of Alaska, gave a highly enter- 
taining lecture on Alaska, illustrated with 
stereopticon views. 

In February a play of Zona Gale’s will 


-be given by the Young People’s Union, and 


in March the Sunday-school will give an en- 
tertainment including a playlet by the older 
scholars (tableaux of Bible characters) and 
a three-act play of Joseph by the younger 
scholars. 

A number of new families have attended 
the church since fall, nine persons being 
received into membership at Christmas- 
time. 

The great themes of national and inter- 
national duty are becoming matters of daily 
food, and are offered to us on the front pages 
of our papers in the morning and from many 
platforms in the evening. Two evenings 
devoted to these themes are scheduled this 
week on the programme of the Brooklyn 
Institute. The New York Federation of 
churches, meeting this week, announces a de- 
bate on ‘‘ Does the United States need Larger 
Armament?” in which the affirmative is 
presented by Rev. William L. Sullivan of All 
Souls’, and the negative by Rev. William 
Payson Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church. La CG. Hi, 


Our Start at Trenton, N.J. 


CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Never was field whiter for the Unitarian 
harvest than our country is to-day. Wher- 
ever Billy Sunday goes he succeeds in so af- 
fronting and shocking the sensibilities of the 
sort of people who would naturally be Uni- 
tarians as to arouse them out of their indiffer- 
ence. Then if we speak we get a hearing. 
The latest demonstration of this position has 
been at Trenton, N.J., where Mr. Sunday is 
now at work. 

On the evening of January 23 the Joseph 
Priestley Conference held a platform meeting 
in the fine hall of the high school in Trenton. 
Preparation had been made by Mr. Fairley 
and Rev. O. B. Hawes, aided by Mr. W. R. 
Amberson, a young teacher of Trenton, and 
the only Unitarian known to us in that city 
when we started in.. Mr. Amberson, by the 


way, got his start at the Philadelphia book- 


room when we were co-operating with Mr. 
Sunday a year ago. Advertisements of our 
meeting were freely inserted in the Trenton 
papers for two weeks, and articles by Mr. 


Hawes and Mr. Reeman were published. 


The speakers and subjects announced were: 


Rev. O. B, Hawes, ‘“‘ What is Christianity?” 
|| Rev. C. E. St. John, D.D., “Heaven and | 
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Hell,” and Rev. E. H. Reeman, “Was Jesus 
God?” Arriving at the hall we found as- 
sembled at least five hundred persons, three- 
quarters of them men, who gave an attentive 
hearing to three half-hour addresses. We 
had brief devotional services, and some good 
hymns with the large organ. At the close, , 
throngs gathered around eager to express 
interest and give in their names, but this 
practical side was cut.short by the necessity 
of our catching a train. So far as we know, 
this was the first Unitarian meeting ever held 
in Trenton, but it will not be the last. The 
church we started at Paterson last. spring 
still goes on. Without a doubt Trenton 
can develop one. Will our people accept 
the responsibility and enable the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association to develop all 
these opportunities? Give money, give it 
gloriously, to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, that new Unitarian churches may 
spring up everywhere like flowers at the feet 
of Billy Sunday. Why, there is even hope 
of saving the soul of Billy himself. A year 
ago he frequently said that the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man is a doctrine from hell. But a 
few days ago, speaking to the Presbyterian 
ministers at New Brunswick, N.J., he is re- 
ported to have said: “The world must come 
to recognize the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Some folks think they 
have discovered a new thing here, but it is all 
in the Lord’s Prayer. ‘There will be peace 
on earth when there is brotherhood.” Billy 
will continue in picturesque language to 
consign Unitarians to hell, but he will from 
now on make more and more of the thought 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. He owes this deepening of his 
power to the Unitarian ministers who have 
felt it their duty to preach their gospel 
strongly at a time when people are interested 
to hear. I surely do not need to add that in 
our Trenton meeting no reference was made 
to Mr. Sunday. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Tuckerman Circle. 


A sale for Unitarian missionary work 
will be held in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church on Friday, February 11, from eleven 
to one and two to six o’clock. Tea will be 
served, and all are cordially invited, 

The Tuckerman Circle Sales were founded 
many years ago and have assisted greatly 
in the Unitarian missionary work of Boston. 
To-day they prove themselves of most im- 
portant service, a service of which all Uni- 
tarians may well be proud. Its Sales are 
interesting, the prices of articles moderate. 


The Free Religious Association. 

“The Duty of Christians in the War” 
is the subject of the midwinter meeting of 
the Free Religious Association of America, 
which will be held at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Berkeley and Newbury Streets, 
Boston, Sunday evening, February 6, at 
7.30. The speakers will include Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, president of the Association; 
Rev. Woodman Bradbury of the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, Cambridge; Dr, 
George W. Nasmyth, author of “‘Social Prog- 
ress and the Darwinian Theory’’; and Mr. 
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W. T. Collyer of London, lecturer, writer, and 
authority on labor questions. The Free 
Religious Association now maintains a na- 
tional office at 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
with Rev. George Grover Mills, the general 
secretary, in charge. 


a whole. 


liberty. 
Saint Valentine’s Fair. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place | no other effective remedy. 
Church will hold a Saint Valentine’s Fair on 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 9 and 
1o, from 10 A.M. tog P.M. Luncheon will. 
be served from 12 to 2.30 and supper from 
5.30 to 7.30, and there will be music in the 


evening. 


seriousness of the evil. 


prohibition. 


JosEPH WALKER. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


so is a positive danger to our free political 
institutions and to the very life of our republic. 

In view of these facts, those who use liquor 
moderately and properly should be willing to 
give it up for the benefit of the community as 
National prohibition is a drastic 
remedy and does interfere with personal 
It is justifiable only because of the 
extent and terrible menace of this growing 
evil. It is justifiable only because there is 
I cannot squarely 
face the facts and statistics and deny the 
I believe there is no 
other effective remedy. ‘Therefore I should 
consider myself neither a good citizen nor a 
good Christian if I did not stand for national 


While such hymns could not be used exclu- 
sively, they do meet one need of the nature 


of the child, that of contact with what seems 


large enough to suggest infinity. 


The third principle governing the selec- 


tion for the use of Sunday schools is that 
the school is, in some measure, a preparation 
for later worship in the church. The chil- 


dren for whom the church cares should be | 


so trained in worship that they will fit nat- 
urally into the service of the church when 


they are old enough for it. The school must 
teach them some of the hymns which their 
elders sing, and make them ready to worship, 
not only in their own service, but in the 
church service as well. 

The selection of hymns for the new book 
has for these reasons been made largely from 
those found in the ‘‘New Hymn and Tune 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


On Temperance. 


I believe that a better promotion of tem- 
perance results from local option than from 
prohibition, because a prohibitory law cannot 
be enforced except in communities which 
have a large and stable majority opposed to 
the public sale of alcoholic drinks. 

The best legislation seems to me that 
adopted by Scandinavia; namely, taxation 
of alcoholic drinks heavy in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol they contain, combined 
with prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drinks 
for private profit. Both these measures 
have proved to be feasible and highly benefi- 
cial. The second measure involves the crea- 
tion of societies or associations which carry on 
the public sale of alcoholic drinks under the 
best possible conditions, and turn over any 
profit which results from the sale for promot- 
ing in unquestionable ways the public wel- 
fare, such as the support of public baths, 
playgrounds, or hospitals. 

Recent scientific investigations of the effects 
of alcohol on the human body have brought 
me to the conclusion that the habitual use 
of alcoholic drinks, however mild, is always 
inexpedient. Personally, I have never made 
habitual use of any alcoholic drink, but if I 
could begin life over again I would be a total 
abstainer. 


CHARLES W. ELtrov. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


I have no prejudice against the moderate 
and proper use of wine, beer, and other intoxi- 
cating liquors. I have no doubt that thou- 
sands of people can and do use them properly. 
I have been accustomed to serve them on 
my private table upon occasions. Personally, 
I have never been a teetotaler. 

Why, then, do I favor national prohibition? 
Because I have studied the subject, have 
read the statistics, and believe that the case 
against intoxicating liquor is proved. Its 
use is not necessary nor positively beneficial 
to anybody. It is dangerous, because it 
strongly tends to the formation of habit which 
frequently leads to excess. The habit once 
formed is difficult to break. Its use is a 
main cause of poverty, sickness, weak-minded- 
ness, insanity, crime. All this tends to the 
degeneracy of the race, and burdens the com- 
munity with unnecessary and so unjust taxes. 
Its use seriously weakens economic efficiency 
and retards the sound development of this 
country. It is a direct cause of low wages 
and unemployment. The liquor traffic is 
the chief corrupting influence in politics and 


Book.” The number which the book will 
contain will not exceed two hundred and 
fifty, and it is hoped that it may be kept 
under two hundred. The smaller collection, 
well learned and dearly loved, is more ser- 
viceable than a large group out of which 
only a few can become familiar. Some of - 
the hymns, it is true, must be simple 
enough both in form and language to fit 
the child’s own experience, and to give 
needed expression for its own religious life. 
It is possible to think of this experience as 
far narrower than it really is; and there is 
danger that, in seeking what we imagine will 
fit child life, we fall into that which is trivial 
and unworthy. Kindergarten and primary 
songs belong naturally in collections adapted 
expressly to those grades in the school. If 
these in any numbers were included in a 
larger collection designed for the entire 
school, they might often be used to the ex- 
clusion of more dignified religious utterance. 
This practice alienates the older members of 
the school, because such childish songs are 
not fitted for the expression of their religious 
emotion and desire. 
The hymns, then, which the new hymn 
book is to contain, will give abundant oppor- 
tunity for the expression of gratitude, of 
good-will, of the desire to serve, and of the 
sense of awe and reverence. There are ex- 
cellent carols for the special holidays of the 
church year. It is believed that the collec- 
tion, small as it is, will be found adequate 
for the training of children and young people 
in worship, and equal to the expression of 
their own religious feeling. 
The committee has had in mind in its 
work the importance of furnishing good 
music for the Sunday school. That which 
is bright has been, of course, desired and 
sought, but quality and musical excellence 
has always been the first consideration. So 
far as was feasible the tunes of the “New 
Hymn Book” have been used, so that not 
only the words, but the melody as well, F 
may be the common possession of children 5 
and parents, thus enabling them to worship — 
easily and happily together. The chief 
difficulty which the committee has expe- 
rienced is in finding new material of a suit- 
able character. The hymn-writers who ex- 
press our liberal faith have given us worthy 
hymns, most of which have already been in- 
corporated in the “‘Hymn Book,” and from > 
which a good selection has been made for the 
use of our Sunday schools; but the 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The New Hymn and Service Book 
for the Sunday School. 


FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


II. Tae Hymns. 


The committee having in charge the selec- 
tion of hymns for the new book of service 
for the Sunday school has been guided in 
its choice by certain principles which are 
feet to be important. The first of these 
relates to the character of the hymns them- 
selves. In order to meet the needs of the 
young, poetic expression of religious thought 
should be picturesque and vivid. Abstract 
statement of great ideas, while it may appeal 
to the mature mind, cannot meet the need of 
the child accustomed to dealing with concrete 
objects and word images. It is this qual- 
ity in the child which makes such hymns as 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers’? and ‘March- 
ing On to Victory” great favorites despite 
the prejudice of older people against their 
use. The fight which the child sees in sing- 
ing these hymns is not that of the battle- 
field; it is a struggle with wrong, put into 
concrete form, which he can understand. 
He himself is the hero, he is marching on 
to victory, and the victory he sees is the 
triumph of his own best life. 

Nor need the hymns which children use 
be utterly devoid of the elements of sadness. 
Tragedy has its part in life, and children are 
early brought into contact with it. It is 
true that, even as it is expressed in hymns, 
it is quite beyond the range of their experi- 
ence. Yet they love to sing 


“Nearer, my God, to Thee . 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me,” 


while as yet the cross is far from them. The 
feelings which hymns of this sort engender 
in their hearts are not those of sadness, but 
of solemnity. They are brought in contact, 
through their use, with some of the deeps of 
experience, and are awed and are in the 
mood for worship while they sing them. 

Of course, hymns which children use must 
often go not only beyond their range of 
experience, but also beyond their grasp 
of thought. They must sing some words 
toward which they reach up with only a new in thought and great in utterance, 
sense of the vastness of the ideas which they | not as yet found dictadiive) 
express. This again is the mood for worship. Long, nescntseaes a 


order to secure even a very small amount 
_of material which shall be attractive because 


it is new, and at the same time worthy of 
being made the permanent possession of the 
child mind. 

The work of preparing this hymn collection 
has been long and arduous, and is not yet 
fully completed. Our schools have had to 
wait for a much-needed book; but it is 
hoped that when it is issued they will decide 
that it was well worth waiting for, and will 
find that through its use an adequate ex- 
pression of the heights and depths of religious 
experience in young lives is secured. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


Young People at the Shoals Reunion. 


The annual Shoals Reunion occurs on Sat- 
urday, February 12, at which time a sale of 
aprons, bags, cake, and candy has been ar- 
ranged. Miss Emily J. Cline of 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., is in charge of the 
cake and candy; and she accordingly re- 
quests all donations of these articles to be 
sent either to her home or left at Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., in care of 
Miss Torr. 

The cause is a worthy one, and it is hoped 
that all the Unitarian young people who 
have ever attended the Shoals meetings will 
send cake or candy to Miss Cline. Remem- 
ber the date—Saturday, February 12. The 
place is the South Congregational Church. 


Field Notes. 


Exeter, N.H.—‘ This afteinoon the Exeter 
Guild at its meeting voted to join the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and I was instructed 
to write asking you how to proceed in mak- 
ing our Guild a part of the larger organiza- 
tion.” 

Montclair, N.J—‘‘We had the pleasant 
surprise recently of seeing Mr. Bates at a 
Young People’s supper, following the read- 
ing of some plays. We were glad indeed to 
have an opportunity to hear Mr. Bates 
speak. The last plays we read were Ibsen’s 
‘A Doll’s House’ and Barrie’s ‘Rosalind’ and 
‘The Twelve Pound Look.’ We are also 
having players come out this week from the 
Children’s Educational Theatre, under the 
auspices of the ‘Unity Players.’ Christmas 
Eve bands of the young people from different 
churches went out to sing carols before 
houses where lighted candles were placed. 
You probably know that many of our young 
people go away to college each year. So we 
had on December 26 our annual college 
meeting, where representatives of the dif- 
ferent colleges gathered around the fire in 
the social room to tell stories of their alma 
maters.” 

Germantown, Pa.—‘We collected quite a 
number of things for the poor children in 
South Philadelphia and also made three 
hundred stockings which were filled with 


~ candy, popcorn, and oranges for the children 


a) 
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every one is busy with some part of the work 
of the club.” 


Madison, Wis — Most of the young people 
of our church seem to want talks of the 
nature of those we have planned, but there 


is also a strong desire for doings of a social 
nature. 
very pleasant affair, and we were pleased in 
having about fifty people of the church pres- 
ent for it, in spite of the worst sort of a day.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 


will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Feb- 


ruary 7, at 10.30A.M. Subject, “Our Young 


People.” Speaker, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 
Presiding officer, Miss Lucy Lowell. 


‘welcome. 


Organ services are held at the Arlington 
Street Church on Wednesday afternoons at 
5. They will continue until Easter. At the 
service on Wednesday, February 9, the brief 
address will be given by Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond of Somerville. 


On February 6, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Edward D. Johnson of 
Salem will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in 
this church at 4.30 each Wednesday after- 
noon. Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington will 
preach on February 9. 


The New Englatid Fellowship Committee 


has received from Ernest M. W. Smith, of 


the Universalist denomination, an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 
169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Middle States Fellowship Committee 
has received from Dilworth R. Lupton, of the 
Meadville Theological School, application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Leon A. Harvey, Chairman, 
Walter R. Hunt, and James A. Fairley, Secre- 
tary, 104 East 20th Street, New York City. 


The Middle States Fellowship Committee 
has received from Martin Fereshetian, George 
Salim Stephen Kukki, and Robert Allen 
Singsen, all of the Meadville Theological 
School, applications for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 
Leon A. Harvey, Chairman, Walter R. Hunt, 
and James A. Fairley, Secretary, 104 East 
2oth Street, New York City. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLI- 
ANCE.—The meeting on Thursday, January 
20, in the church of the First Congregational 
Society at Jamaica Plain, was called to 
order by the president, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, 
who has been ill, and who made an especial 
effort to be present as her father spent the 
first ten years of his ministry in this church 
and she herself was christened in it. In 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Mrs. Montieth, president of the branch, 
read one of Dr. Dole’s beautiful prayers as a 
greeting, and welcomed all present. 


Our New Year’s reception was a 


All 


Charles T. Billings, Julian || 
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Mrs. Edgar B. Smith of Brattleboro, Vt., a 
director, spoke interestingly of the work 
there, and of the inspiration these meetings 
may be, especially to a small Alliance branch. 
Mrs. Joseph Auld of Burlington, Vt., gave 
an excellent report of all the work done, not 
only by the branch, but by various societies 
in the church. The old sewing circle had 
been in existence sixty years when it joined 
The Alliance eighteen years ago. They have 
seventy-five Alliance members and thirty- 
five local members. There is a fine Junior 
Alliance of forty members, also the Ware 
Club, organized in 1912 for helpfulness. In 
1913 a Boys’ Club, similar to the Knights of 
King Arthur, was organized and is a promis- 
ing institution. The Unity Literary Associa- 
tion, formed in 1885, has been a source of 
great interest. Recently it has been made a 
non-sectarian affair and taken on new life and 
is doing broader work. Mrs. Robert Hayward 
of Keene, N.H., brought greeting of good- 
will and fellowship from the one hundred and 
twenty members of her branch. Keene also 
was formed from the old sewing society. It 
is a live branch in every sense of the word. 
Miss Anne B. Schoville spoke of the splendid 
work done at Hampton and the need of 
financial aid there. Hampton started with 
fifteen students and three teachers, and now 


Old South Meeting-House 


Corner Milk and Washington Streets. 
LECTURES AND QUESTION PERIOD 


Five Sunday Afternoons at 3.30 


PRECEDED BY A CONCERT 


February 6—Prof. Waurer RaAvuscHENBUSCH, 
“*The Old Religious Faith and the New 
Social Enthusiasm.”’ 


February 20— Rabbi Samuet Scuoutman of New 


York, ‘*The Future of the Jew in 
America.”’ F 

March 5— Rayrmonp B. Fospick of New York, 
**Policing a Great City.”’ 

March 19—Prof. NatTHaniet Scuamipt of Cor- 
nell University, ‘‘ The Ethics of National- 
ity.’’ 

April 2— President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University, ‘‘ The Meaning of America.”’ 

Gzrorce W. CoLemMan in the Chair. 


Free to All and Everybody Welcome. 


So let all Bostonians get together in Boston’s 
Historic Shrine for the greater good of to-day in 
Boston. 

Doors open at 3 o'clock. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 

fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER: Efficient young woman’? 
energetic and educated; first-class experience in business» 
and in literarygand other professional lines; desires good 
opportunity. Address Secretary, care Christian Register. 


of our Western branches means. 
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has fourteen hundred students in the finest 
industrial school in the world. A scholar- 
ship costs $100, and it takes $150,000 each 
year to run the school. For thirty years 
the Hampton Quartette have travelled over 
this country and have literally sung up the 
buildings. The graduates veritably trans- 
form the communities where they settle. 
At the close of Miss Schoville’s address the 
Quartette delighted the audience with several 
songs. Miss Bancroft spoke of the endow- 
ment fund, how much it was needed, and for 
what purposes it would be used. We in the 
East do not know what the isolation of many 
A field 
secretary who can bring such branches in 
touch with their sister branches is going to 
mean so much! A lady and gentleman had 
told Miss Bancroft that they would double 
the amount of the collection taken at this 
meeting, the sum to be credited to the New 
England Associate Alliance for the Iindow- 
ment Fund. All were so anxious to hear the 
total announced! Money to the amount of 
$147.75 and pledges to the amount of $122.2 

were received, which means a sum of $540, 
thanks to the interest and generosity of these 
unknown friends. The morning session closed 
with the roll call, to which ninety-six branches 
responded, with three hundred and ninety-six 
delegates. 

Mrs. Blair, vice-president, presided in the 
afternoon. For a moment all stood in 
silent sympathy for Dr. De Normandie in 
his sorrow. Funeral services for Mrs. De 
Normandie were being held at that time. 
Mrs. Butler R. Wilson, representing the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, spoke ably on “Sympathetic 
Co-operation among the Race Groups in 
our Citizenship,” and made a strong plea for 
national brotherhood. No ove race can 
make peace or procure justice; it must be 
the result of all acting in harmony. True 
democracy and national peace can never be, 
as long as one race is discriminated against 
as the colored race is. Among all our fifty 
races none has suffered keener anguish and 
met less of the spirit of brotherhood than the 
Negro. She asked what he had done or left 
undone to be so treated. In all our wars 
there have been no more loyal allies than the 
colored troops, and America has no more pa- 
triotic citizens than the Negroes. They are 
getting tired of standing under the Stripes; 
they want to stand under the Stars. Rev. 
Edward A. Rumball gave an enlightening ad- 
dress on “‘Unitarian Missionary Efficiency.” 
Our belief is not in bonds; it is growing all 
the time. In 1825 it was one thing, to-day 
it is another, and to-morrow it will be some- 
thing else. Since this is so, what slogan can 
we adopt which would be adaptable not only 
to our day but to later days. Mr. Rumball 
mentioned two which he had sent to a church. 
They are as follows: “‘ Unitarian Christianity, 
the hardest religion to live, the easiest to 
understand, never genuine without charac- 
ter’; the other was, “Unitarian Christian- 
ity, for living purposes only.’”’ In closing, 
Mr. Rumball said that, if our liberal church 
was not doing the work God thought it would 
do, a new interpretation of religion would be 
born and cradled outside our church, just as 
Christianity was born and cradled outside of 
Judaism. A vote of thanks was extended to 
the hostess branch for their charming hospi- 


tality. The meeting adjourned at half-past | 


three. Frieda Billings Cushman, Secretary. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Benjamin Reynolds Bulkeley: 
The installation of Mr. Bulkeley took place 
January 26, at 7.30 pM. Rev. William F. 
Skerrye of Templeton made the invocation 
and read from the Scriptures, Rev. William 
Wallace Fenn, D.D., preached the sermon, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot made the prayer of 
installation. The address to the minister 
was by Rev. Charles Franklin Russell of 
Weston; the right hand of fellowship, Rev. 
Ralph Everett Conner of Gardner; the wel- 
come to the parish, Hamilton Mayo, Esq.; 
the welcome to the city, Rev. Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, Ph.D.; and the charge to the 
people was given by Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, formerly minister of this parish. The 
pastorate of Mr. Bulkeley is opening most 
auspiciously, and there seems every reason 
to expect that our church under his leader- 
ship will be even more helpful and influ- 
ential in the community in the future than 
in the past. 


NEw BRIGHTON, BorouGH oF RICH- 
MOND, NEW YoORK.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church (Church of the Redeemer), 
Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D.: A spirit 
of harmony pervades all departments of the 
church life, which are showing increased ac- 
tivity. Several new families have joined 
the fellowship of the church. Despite the 
weather and the engagements of the season 
nearly fifty were present at the annual par- 
ish meeting on January 4. The congregation 
recently voted to hold a service annually on 
Christmas morning, an atrangement familiar 
to Dr. Cressey in his six years’ pastorates in 
London. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Church 
Society, Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The parish 
committee of the church have placed on rec- 
ord their heartfelt appreciation of the faith- 
ful work of their pastor, Miss Leggett, by 
whose untiring energy, perseverance, and 
self-denial the society is practically freed from 
debt. A copy of this record was forwarded 
to their pastor, with their sincerest thanks. 


RockLtanD, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: This church in- 
vited its neighbor churches to attend a 
Sunday-school institute the afternoon and 
evening of January 23. Delegates and Sun- 
day-school superintendents came from Abing- 
ton, Brockton, East Bridgewater, Whitman, 
and South Weymouth. Rev. William I. Law- 
rance presided at the afternoon meeting, which 
began at four o’clock, with about one hundred 
present. The service began with a song, fol- 
lowed by prayer by Rev. F. H. Billington of 
Abington. The superintendent of the Rock- 
land Sunday-school, Mr. T. M. Haines, ex- 
tended greetings. Five-minute reports for 
the various Sunday-schools were made by 
Rev. F. H. Billington, Abington; Mrs. Her- 
bert Holmes, Brockton; Joseph Chandler, 
East Bridgewater; and John B. Gough, South 
Weymouth. A qtestion box was conducted 
by Mr. Lawrance. At five o’clock there was 
a children’s hour, in charge of Miss Harriet 
Cooper of Brockton. She took eight little | o 
children and went on the platform with them, 
where she told them a story and then let Pari 


After this Miss Corceceead stories aia 
for parents or teachers to tell their children, 
and these were much appreciated by the adults 
as well as the children present. An or- 
ganization was formed, to be known as the 
Plymouth and Bay Sunday School Union. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent of Rockland; secretary, 
Rev. F. H. Billington of Abington; treasurer, 
Mr. John B. Gough of South Weymouth. 
From six to seven the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of the Rockland church con- 
ducted a lunch-counter. At the evening 
service Rev. W. I. Lawrance preached on 
“The Church and the Children.” 


Wo .taston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: This Society, 
one of the younger Unitarian churches, was 
organized Jan. 31, 1888. Two years later the 
corner-stone of its house of worship was laid, 
and June 15, 1891, the church was dedicated 
to the worship of God and the service of 
man. In 1913 the Society held a three days’ 
celebration in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. On 
April 26, 1915, occurred the dedication of its 
commodious and up-to-date parish house, 
where the religious spirit generated in the 
sanctuary flows into the educational, philan- 
thropic, and social activities of the parish. 
At the annual parish meeting the fourth 
Monday in January, after a bountiful dinner, 
the members listened to written reports from 
the officers, committees, the allied societies, 
and the minister. The treasurer’s report, 
notwithstanding the hard times during the 
past year,*and extra expenses, including the 
first annual payment on the parish house, 
extra insurance, etc., showed all bills paid 
and a small balance in the bank. The 
church is thoroughly organized. It pub- 
lishes a-weekly calendar, now in its four- 
teenth volume, which every Saturday, through 
the mail, goes into two hundred and twenty- 
five homes. The church through its publicity 
committee also maintains a column of local 
and general Unitarian news in the Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger every Monday. “The Way- 
side Preacher’’ continues its splendid work of 
carrying messages of hope and cheer and faith 
to all that pass the church. Mr. Horst, 
who has been here longer than any of his 
predecessors, not only serves the church, but 
is chaplain of the National Sailors’ Home in 
Quincy, and minister of the Church of the 
Unity in Randolph. He is also president of 
the Quincy Ministers’ Association. The 
Sunday-school has a membership of 175, 
the Ladies’ Aid Alliance of 116, and the Men’s 
Club of 137. Twenty-four persons were 
recently admitted to membership of the 
church. Next June the Society will observe 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the erection 
of its house of worship. ’ 


Shoals Midwinter Reunion. 


The annual midwinter reunion of the Isles Iles 
of Shoals Association will be held in the South ~ 
Congregational Church, Exeter Street, Bos- 


ton, on Saturday, oe hae 12, beginning at : 


Se “upon, certan, posi in . dev 


rogress of the funds and any fadititkional | 


prog 

- pledges will be called for and heartily wel- 
comed. The Shoals slides will be shown, 
and an entertainment under the auspices of 
Miss Minnie Packard will be given. 

During the reunion there will be a sale 
of candy, in charge of members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union; also a bag and 
apron sale, in charge of Mrs. Charles B. 
Wetherell, 1 Fuller Place, Cambridge, Mass., 
to whom aprons and bags-with-a-dime-in- 
each may be sent. The proceeds of these 
sales will go to the Star Island Fund. 

Luncheon tickets at 75 cents each may be 
procured by sending remittance with self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Carl B. 
Wetherell, 20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass., 
before February 10. All interested in the 
Star Island Movement, whether or not mem- 
bers of the Shoals Association, are cordially 
invited. 


The Star Island Campaign Fund commit- 
tee chairman acknowledges the following con- 


tributions :— 

Previously acknowledged ..................4, $19,339.87 
JMU Be eo ann ee ene .00 
DikS panes Fs POMMANG «05 2 cc Geass on snivte ess 2.00 
Mrs. Alfred Bunker ee Ae Ao hee ace 15.00 
Mr. Milton Reed (additional)................. 10.00 
Plymouth Alliance, by Mrs. Lawrance......... 15.00 
TUE 1a ag cS) A 5.00 
eae INC WEIR tai, caieaedier C Tae. eats cee « 5.00 
aU IPN A ok Hho cie sisiduepra ssi «aes ages wh ade 1.00 


Various Contributors, by Mrs. Lawrance....... 
Hopedale Alliance (additional). . ‘ 
Miss Dutcher, Hopedale 


Mrs. Dutcher. ROO saree vacsicte wal (dios 0 sep 5.00 
WRISPRA ATO CA TIES s gisio inrde auc mie ate. visi v o.sieje.e oh 0d 500.00 
Sterling, a — RAWAM ss oa wes a eres ioe 17.25 

Deere: ete tae shaw aise < 10.25 

Ladies? "industrial rake ere my EF 5.60 

unior Alliance. 2,00 
Miss Sarah E. Robinson................+...- 25.00 
Miss Frances M. Robinson.................+. 25.00 
ere Chane k, DO s,s. cep w cece oct eetieees 5.00 
Miss Mary E. auetherslio sets ees. ct ae. 5.00 
Additional Balance, cree a Rally 5.0 se0%: 1.00 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson.................+68% 10.00 
Total, $20,026.12 


Below is a list of contributions solicited by 
Mrs. W. T. Crandall (the total of these 
subscriptions has already been acknowledged 
in previous lists) :— 


eee Alero WELCAOn 84), celia wie wast weve laveb sv 
Channing Conferences Jane.» « gas las poon + ac 


Miss Rebecca O. Sheldon................000. 25.00 
Miss C. Elizabeth Smith } 
Mrs.C.E.Smith  firccreeer settee 25.00 
Mrs. Rosa W. Bro 25.00 
10.00 
An 10.00 
10.00 
late Berry. Kant dete rad ccc fees wk 10.00 
_ Mr. Leonard ives beaibcdet We aaah aie ine ais ae de 10.00 
Mrs. B. T. Potte: as ented kG aret con Bate 10.00 
Mrs. John Osborn. 5.00 
A Friend.. 3 2.00 
‘Dow 2.00 
1.00 
B.S 10.00 
Kim 100.00 
10.00 
Eiaat 3% 65.00 
Mrs. Prescott O. Clarke 
7 ENN PES SOG Merah cls nove > 50.00 
; Miss Mary Chase 
eee A. EEN 5 so Peuike caidiacc cn eae op Wir re es ope $00.00 
Total, $1,030.00 


_ There was an error in a previous acknowl- | 


- edgment list. Miss Eleanor G. May sub- 
scribed $10, not Miss Eleanor Mayo. 


f every éne to do all he or she can, for the time 
_is short and. o Wye tae Make remittances 


School officials in Beverly, Mass., re- 
cently calculated the money gain for their 
pupils in vocational education. They found 
that an expenditure of $800 per boy in in- 
dustrial training had raised the capitalization 
of the boys’ economic value from $6,000 to 
$15,000 or $18,000. 


The exact registration of the huge horde 
of more than 1,000,000 prisoners of war in 
Germany, so that rank, service, division, and 
place of confinement of each man can be in- 
stantly determined, has been perfected to an 
astonishing degree by Count Schwerin, a 


sixty-year-old captain of cavalry. 
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“The famous ‘Hymn of Hate,’ we are 
told, is nothing but a bold plagiarism. 
Georg Herwegh, the stubborn German 
revolutionary of seventy years ago, was the 
author of this ‘Hymn of Hate,’ and ad- 
dressed it to Prussia (whence he was ex- 
pelled) and the Prussian Tyranny of 1841: 
In its original form it read, ‘We all have 
only one common foe—Prussia.’ Ernst 
Lissauer, who several months ago pub- 
lished in Jugend the ‘Hymn of Hate’ which 
has at present great vogue in Germany, 
simply substituted England for Prussia in 
Herwegh’s earlier lucubration. Sic his- 


LARGEST FIRE 


1849 


Incorporated 1849 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


toria nascitur.”’ 


Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine | 


nsurance Company 


Of SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS .. 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


A. W. ee ene i President 
CHAS. E GALACAR, Vice-President 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 


$2,500,000.00 


Annual Statement, January I, 1916 
ASSETS. 

'Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items ....... + ae 5 Se $1,479,571.45 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection .......... 1,345 541.40 
CUE GGM NGOLCRD MELO. G Piles, (Gye alba Ae "sel wien dala teh eee oo ec ae Me 85 292 01 
Foe SLAC NIMERMUN DOL OW th tet ecet ie gc feck fy se So oh wf ee 300,000.00 
OGURA OU MIOM CRO PEtTTBt HON) ao Ge ws sapiens eater igus v0 eteBhS << ce es 2,112,770.00 
Beanie SUOCKH nea ay Sticia Berto a eo Sas felhs ella a Ueivepie’ 3) 6 el ee 1,698 826.00 
EL ORCI DOCK MEMMINSEI: 10a (ccc Ssic ce bathe etal s  WNgh vt eof Se es es 2,332 360.00 
Micon UEC ISDA UCIMEM SOMME Tarra tee a, nig Feht one Mig en Rk 6 6 cw 8s 1,359 440.00 
Ero nte Ds ONGe Meme ce ern trial ste ep ate, al eli wma ce oe te ee 342,386.00 
Diate, County: anammunicipal Bonds < . snide es biel ws se ea 566.7 10.00 
Mn GAlADOOUEL EO REMIE ee AUR” harass avi ies eal wiieil/sle tech Siieo ae es ows 131 210.00 

GNOME. TCR OR Oe ol a So Set enn et te ea $11,754, 106.86 
Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit. ........... 58,733.26 
ENUM SA SSE PSie et eae Oe ae Ie Selene 6 6 $11,695,373.60 
LIABILITIES. 
A ENA MaRS OO NGMEES | pa dict Palesc ste: oat dl Maagdip@alel wile) le Woe es $2,500,000.00 
Resciw ei Or ReImstmaniCe st. te aon) she ils. gd! Ail stapes, oon ede! aye 5,673,329.62 
RESEING (OL AIL pai LOSSES fore pon acs! ccs ie) wshietis! enrdaat ie 6s 577,261.47 
Reserrentor dilocner liabilities on. 405. 6 seu ee bk we 364,115.88 
TT WMA bo Ltt NSS WM gf BL SOO Ge ee er $9,114,706.97 
EST SAA SLURS. a RS SS re taal eae an ai ae $2,580, 666.63 


$5,080,666.63 
$65,274,115.26 


Ry OO SE | 


PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Assistant Secretary 
E. H. HILDRETH, Assistant Secretary 
G. G. BULKLEY, Assistant Secretary 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager 


A. F. DEAN, i ee 


. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
L ‘p ‘VOORHEES, Cashier 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 


JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 


as. |OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 


108 Water Street 
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Pleasantries. 


“She’s always going off on a tango!” 
cried Mrs. Twickembury. 


“Are you Hungary?” “Yes, Siam.” 
“Well, come along; I'll Fiji.””—National 
Geographic Magazine. 


He is convinced of it—‘‘ This is a har-rud 
world,” said one laborer to another. “Yes. 
Oi do be thinkin’ av that ivery time Oi put 
me pickaxe intil it.”—Washington Star. 


Doctor (to Mrs. Perkins, whose husband 
is ill): ‘‘Has he had any lucid intervals?” 
Mrs. Perkins (with dignity): ‘’E’s ’ad 
nothing except what you ordered, doctor.” 


“Please, sir, give me a dime?’’ whined the 
boy. “I haven’t tasted food for a week.” 
“You're not missing much,” said Mr. 
Grouche, peevishly; ‘‘it’s just the same old 
taste.” 


It was a New England parson who an- 
nounced to his congregation one Sunday, 
“You'll be sorry to hear that the little 
church of Jonesville is once more tossed upon 
the waves, a sheep without a shepherd.” 


Measure of Time.—‘‘Say,” asked the first 
messenger boy, “got any novels ter swap?” 
“T got ‘Snake-foot Dan’s Revenge,’” re- 
plied the other. “Is it a long story?” 
“Naw! Ye kin finish it easy in two mes- 
sages.” —Phuladelphia Press. 


When one of the daughters of Horace 
Smith was going to be christened, the clergy- 


man asked the name of the child. ‘‘Rosa- 
lind,’ said the father. ‘‘Rosalind, Rosa- 
lind, Rosalind!’’ was the reply. ‘‘I never 


heard such a name. How do you spell it?” 
“Oh,” was the rejoinder, ‘“‘as you like it!’”’ 


A certain father who is fond of putting his 
boys through natural history examinations 
is often surprised by their mental agility. 
He recently asked them to tell him ‘‘ what 
animal is satisfied with the least amount of 
nourishment.” ‘‘The moth!” one of them 
shouted confidently. “It eats nothing but 
holes.””—Youth’s Companion. 


Mrs. N. was giving instructions to her 
new servant: “Before removing the soup- 
plates, Mary, always ask each person if he 
or she would like any more.’’ ‘Very good, 
madam.” Next day Mary, respectfully bow- 
ing to one of the guests, inquired, ‘‘ Would 
the gentleman like some more soup?”’ ‘‘Yes, 
please.’ ‘‘There isn’t any left.’’—Chicago 
Journal. 


Our January weather recalls the reply of 
Hon. George M. Stearns of Chicopee to 
speakers at a dinner of the New England 
Club of New York. Mr. Stearns said: ‘‘I 
note what you say about our’ remarkable 
New England weather, but, gentlemen, let 
me tell you that any man who lives here the 
first twenty years of his life builds up such a 
vigorous constitution that if he then con- 
tracts a fatal disease he can live twenty 
years longer on the by-laws.” 


Prof. Richards of Yale enjoys a joke, and 
his pupils often come to him when they have 
heard a new one. Such was the case when 
one of the students said to him, “Professor, 
would you like a good recipe for catching rab- 
bits?” ‘‘Why, yes,” replied the professor. 
“What is it?” ‘‘Well, you crouch. down 
behind a thick stone wall and make a noise 
like a turnip.”” Quick as a flash came the 
reply, “‘Oh, a better way than that would 
be for you to go and sit quietly in a bed of 
cabbage heads and look natural.” 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


‘i Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“* THE CAROL,” *‘ JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance, ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ...Iam bok! 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pine STEPHENSON Underground 
om i Garbage Receiver © 


MT, 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


C.H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


*“*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. | 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 


Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A school with 
a liberal, practical education. — 
Modern Languages, Art, Music. 
back riding, swimming. 


neral and college courses which 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 7 x 
, ips for social duties while furnishing 

Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. 

Full household arts course. 


Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals — 


um, tennis, horse- 


